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T is long fince the inhabitants of Britain have been 
termed a nation of politicians. And it is one prU 
vilege^ by which we are diftingulflied from moft other 
nations on the face of the earth, that on political, as 
well as other fubje6ls, every man. is allowed to think for 
himfelf, to exprefs, and even to piiblith his thoughts, 
without fear of danger ; fo long as he propagates no o- 
pinions fubverfive of public order and peace. But never 
were the minds of men fo intent upon political fubjedls, 
nor fo many pens employed in political difcuffions, as 
{ince the year 1789. The fUrprifmg revolution that then 
took place in France, together with certain publications, 
which then made their appearance in Britain, raifed 
fuch a fermentation in the. minds of men, mote efpecial- 
ly in the lower ranks of life, as perhaps no fotmer peri- 
od ever witneflci^. Various ctrcum(tanceS have occur- 
red fince that time, which have ferved to keep up that 
fermentation. And, though people now firid it convenient 
to be a little more guarded, both in their expreffions and 
in their condufl, than they once were, the fame politic 
cal cnthufiafm dill occupies theit minds ; it is ready to 
burft forth with redoubled violence, whenever an occa- 
Con fliall offer : — And who knows what occafion of that 
kind thefe critical times may produce.** It is, therefore, 
the part of every good citizen, and of every true Chrif- 
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tian, to contribute his endeavour to ftem the torrent, of 
to prevent it from taking fuch a direction as may over- 
whelm all in confufion and ruin. 

It may be thought foreign to the bufinefs of a mini- 
fter of the Gofpel to intermeddle in political ^ifputes « 
and, if thefe difputes are viewed in a light merely poli- 
tical, there may be fomc juftice in the thought. But 
every political opinion muft either be agreeable or difa- 
greeable to the word of God: every political duty is en- 
forced by the authority of fcod in his law : and every 
political crime is an a£i of moral depravity. Gofpel mi* 
nifters ought to lay before their people whatever they 
have received of the Lord : to inculcate every duty that 
God requires of them ; and faithfully to warn them a- 
gainft every fm that He has prohibited. If, through 
their neglcft, the people under their charge fliall fall in- 
to finful courfes, — the people may perifli in their iniqui?* 
ty J but their blood nuift be required at the watchmen's 
bands. Upon this principle^ the writer of thefe pages 
holds himfelf fully juftified in laying them before the 
world \ moTt efpecially when he takes into conCderatlon 
the following jthings. 

* He does not confider the pulpit as a proper place for 
either a full or a frequent difcuflion of political fubje£l:3. 
However important thofe duties are which we owe to 
one another, as members of Ibciety on earth, — the* doc- 
trines of the crofs of Chrift, and the concerns of an e- 
temal world, are of more importance ftill. And upon 
thefe chiefly he thinks it his duty to infift on the 
Lord's Day. Much lefs does he think it proper to fol- 
low their example who make public prayer a vehicle 
for conveying their political fentiments to their hearers. 
As he confiders himfelf, when preaching the Gofpel, as 
tiifl meiTenjer of God to meiv^ and therefore would 
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make confcience of delivering that, and that only^ whick 
he has in commiflidn from God : — fo« in public prayer^ 
he confiders himfelf as the mouth of the congregation t9 
God ; and, therefore, dare exprefs nothing to which he 
has not reafon to think that the whole congregation wiU 
fay — Amen. His tiews of the prefent (late of public at 
fairs are pretty well known, both to his own congregsi* 
tion, and to others about the place where he refides : 
but the grounds upon which thefe views are built, he 
has never had an opportunity fairly to (late : and this he^ 
now does the more willingly, in hopes that it may be 
ufeful, not only to his own congregation, but al£^to the 
public at large. 

He has the honour to belong to a body of Diflenters 
•who have always diftinguiflied themfelves by ftrcnuous 
contendings in behalf of Chriftian liberty and the rights 
of the people, as members of the church of Chiift : and^ 
he is appreheniive that fome may confider the whole fp- 
ciety as equally ilrenuous in behalf of what fome now 
call the political rights of man ; .while he is convinced 
that thefe two forts of rights have no conne€lion wit^, 
or relation to one another. He has feen, with deep coq- 
cern, that, by the afiive part which fome difiibnters, 
both in England and Scotland, have taken in the prefent 
difputes, — an odium has been brought upon the diflco- 
tingintereft, in the eyes of government and its adhe« 
rents, which will not be eafily wiped off. By thismean^^ 
he is afraid, a very ftrong bar is placed in the way of the 
Legiflature's granting that indulgence to Proteilant dif- 
fenters, which they fcem difpofed to extend to every other 
denomination of men. And he knows, that though the 
principles of the Scccffion church, with relation to the 
civil government in this nation, have been fully laid be- 
fpre tl^ world fifty years ago; and thou|^ Sec^dei% 
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ESSAY I. 

Of Goy£RNMXNT ill general ; and the Subject, 
tion which Chriftians owe to the Powers that 
be. 

% 

AMONG the philofophers of modern times/ K' has 
become fafhionable to fpeak of mankind as hay- 
ing originally been a race of favages, little removed from 
brutes, and wholly unconne&ed with one another in 
fociety. And this favage flate they call the ftate of na- 
ture. In fuch a ftate, every man muft have united in lus 
own perfon all t!ie rights that are now foSeScd both by 
magiftrates and fubjedts, as far as related to hiti^felf. 
Reftrained by no human laws, he had a rigkt to do what 
he pleafed, without being fubje£): to the will of anodier; 
or being accountable for what he did to any cr^atore. 
Every man muft have been his own lawgiver, nikbWn 
judge, his own proteftor, and his own avenger. 

But, though for argument's fake, we may fuppofc 
fuch a ftate to have exifted, and though, in fome places 
of the world, mankind have fo far degenerated, as to 
have ikiade near approaches to that ftate -, yet it is plain, 
from the nature of things, that, in fuch a ftate^ man nev- 
2 er 
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er could fubfift. The focial principle is as mnch inttr«* 
woven with our nature^ as the principle of felf-preferra- 
tion : fo that no human creature could ever fubfift one 
day, in the exercife of his rational faculties, without de« 
firing fociety, and ufing means to obtain it, if fuch 
means were in his power. The law of nature, that was 
originally ^viitten on man's heart, and ftill continues to 
be fo in fome degree, exprefly requires focial and rela« 
tive duties ; and as exprefly prohibits crimes againft fo« 
ciety: and, th^efore, neceflarily prefuppofes a fociat 
ftate. — Befides, unlefs we fuppofe all mankind perfcdly 
free from any vicious difpofition, the fpecies could not 
long have fubfifted, in that unfocial (late. The weak 
would have become a prey to the (Irong ; and the meek 
and peace^bld — to the turbulent and unruly. Either 
they who were difpofed to live in peace, muft ha^^e aflb- 
ciated together for their mutual defence ; or the ftrong- 
eft individual, and the moft wicked, would have made. 
himfdf maftcr of the whole race. In either of thefc 
cafes, the foundation would have been laid, of fome 
kind of fociety. 

If we have recourfe to Scripture hiftory, the only hi* 
{lory that can give us fatisfadlion in that matter, we {halt 
find die above reafoning confirmed by fa£L Adam^ 
though in full poflei&on of a furnifhed world, the very 
day that lie was created, felt a want of fomething moro 
adapted to his nature, than any thing that God had yeC 
made. Neither did he find a help meet for him, till he 
^as provided with a companion of his own fpecies. - So*^ 
ciety, therefore, was formed, as foon as Eve was created i 
and fronl that day to this, mqd^have always fubfifted m 
fociety. Whether fociety could have fubfifted without 
fubordination, or not, — if man had continaed in a ftate 
of origin^ integrity ? is a queftion that none can anfwer^ 
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But we arc very furc that it cannot in our prefent cdr- 
Tupt (late. Accordingly, as foon as fin entered, God put 
the wom^n under fubjeflion to the roan ; when He faid, 
** Unto him (hall be thy defire, and he (hall rule over 
** thee *." A fimilar expreffion ufed to Cain, intimates 
a kind of natural fubje£tion of the younger to the elder, 
even among brothers. And thus there can be no focic- 
ty without fubordination, and fome kind of government- 

What fort of government* obtained- among mankind 
in 'the antediluvian ages, or from the flood to the build- 
ing gf Babel, it is impoflible to determine. It is plain, 
that during the lad mentioned period, mankind conti- 
nued united in one fociety ; and dwelt together in one 
^part of- the earth. After the confufion of iapguages, 
they who fpoke with the fame tongue would ^iitf^rally 
afTociate together, fettle in fome convenient fpot of the 
^arth, and fet up among themfelves that form of go- 
vernment, which their peculiar circumftances might 
point out. But we have no reafon to think, that the 
fame form was adopted every where. 

Some have aflerted that the firft form of govihrn« 
ment was patriarchal: that every man e^ercifod a fo- 
vereign authority in his own family : that when^fhe f^- 
tljer of a family died, his authority, together Hdfth^'bis 
inheritance, defcendcd to his eldefl; fon. The ian*s.heir 
faccecded, and fo forward, till the family|gMi';iifto a 
nation, and the family chieftain* rofe irro^a '^ting. 
Hence, they plead for monarchy, as more congenial to 
nature than any other fort of government. 

Others plead that the patriarchs were no kings; 
that they exercifed no other authority than what ftill 

belongs 
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belongs to every liead of a family : that this authori- 
ty did not defcend to their heirs; but that each of 
their fbns, when they came to have families of their 
own, exercifed the fame authority in them as his father 
had done in his. They fay that the firfl king ^as Nifh^ 
rodf an ufurper and a tyrant : tkat. all mher Itingdoois 
were fet up in the fame manner. Therefore royalty is 
repugnant to nature: and that both name and thidg 
ought to be ban idled from among men. 

Both thefe opinions have fomething triie in theni, and 
foraething falfe. On the one hand, it cannot be denied 
that the patriarchs exercifed a mote extenfivc authority 
in their own houfts, than any head of a familjyiiroul4 
be allowed to do under a fettled governraent. ^9lhf%m 
had^^rained fervants, whom he led forth to MtfJL* hc 
for^a alliances with neighbouring princes cH^atri* 
archs ; for j^ner^ EJhcol^ and Mamre were eonfederatc 
with Alram : he pad fentence of banifliment againft 
Hagar and her fon : and exercifed other funtSlions of 
royalty, even while he fojourned in a ftrangv land. The 
fame thing is apparent in the hiftory of the other patri* 
archs. — On the other hand, we have no evidence that 
thiSw authority defcendcd to the eldeft fon. Neither 
Reui^n, who was Jacobus firft-born,— nor Jofeph^ to 
v/tiomhe left the birthright, — nor Judah^ the father of 
the r^Valline,- — claimed any authority over tlieir bre- 
tnxsen aftSr their father's death. But Judahy even in 
his father's lifetime, exercifed the higlieft authority in 
his own family ; for he paft fentence of death upon 2^- 
mar his dnughter-in-law. 

But, as foon as birthright, and a regular fucceffion to 
property, were known, — it is very natural to fuppofe, 
that the man who fucceeded to hb fath^^s eftate would 
confider himfelf as fuCceeding alfo to his autlioiity. Nor 
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IS it improbable that his claim might be fuftained by the 
reft of the family. If it was fo in one generation, it 
might be fo in another : and thus the fucceflion of king- 
doms, as well as of eflates, might become hereditary. 
We have, among ourfelves, an inconteftible proof that 
this was the cafe in faft. All the world knows, that, 
ti;l the pafling of the Jiirifdiftion A61, an almoft defpotic 
authority was exercifed, by the chiefs of our clans, over 
all that were confidered to be of the fame blood : and 
no fooncr did a man fucceed to the paternal eftate, than 
his authority was chearfully fubmitted to by the whole 
tribe. Even to this day, neithtr the progrefs of know« 
iedgqJl^or the force of pofitive law, has been able total- 
ly to aboHfti this authority. 1/ this was the cafe in Scot- 
lan^Bhy mighl( it not be fo in other places ? Whe- 
ther tms fyftem is agreeable to reafon or found philofo- 
phy, or not, we fhall not difpute : but, as it is found^^ 
in natural afFeftion, it is furely confonant to human af- 
fairs. And, in fa£l, this feems to have been the man- 
ner in which mod governments were formed in the ru- 
der ages of fociety. 

Of all human paflions, none is more inf||;iable than— • 
ambition, And, therefore, it cannot be thought impro- 
bable,-^that a man under the influence of that paflion, 
though he had no hereditary claim to dominion, wheii 
he found it in his power to-fubdue hi$ neighbours, would 
embrace the opportunity of raifing himfelf; and would 
extend his conquefts as far as he could. Though Nina- 
rod is the firft on record who made himfelf a king in this 
manner^ he was far from being the laft. Even in modern 
times, Oliver Cromwel, Kouli Khatty Hyder Ali^ and o- 
thers, have rifen from the lower ranks of life, and made 
' thez&felves matters of powerful empires ; without wait- 
ing, either, for the choice or the confent of the nations 
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whom they were to govern* The juftice of fuch mcn'g 
claims — few will afTeru But it c^not be denied that 
fuch is the origin of many governments now fubfilling i 
as well as mmf that have fubfifted in former times. 

Neither is there any doubt, that, when a number of peo* 
pic were, in the courfe of Providence, fettled together, in 
a place where they were previoufly fubjeft to no govern- 
ment, they woijild fet up among themfelves what form o£ 
government they thought mod likely to promote the hap- 
pinefs of ibciety. The fame thing would happen when 
the former government hzd/fbj any means, • been diiToI- 
ved; or when a people, whether juftly or unjuftly, had 
fhaken off their fubjc£lion to their former rulers. In 
this manner was the government of the United Provinces 
ere&ed; and, more Utely, that of the American States. 
—-But we have no reafon to think that in all fuch cafes 
the fame form of government was fixed upon. Some 
nations, like the people of Ifrael, chofe to have a king; 
and monarchy was eftablifhed among them. Others, 
putting confidence in a few, who were confidered as the 
moll eminent for wifdom and virtue, entrufled the go^ 
vernment in their hands ; and artftocracy was the reful.t» 
In* other places, the people chofe to retain the power in 
their dwn h^nds ; and fo formed a democracy^ or rep€tb-> 
lican government. — In different nations there have been 
different modifications of all thefe three ; and different 
mixtures of two or more of them. 

Indeed there are manifeft traces of all thefe three in 
the earlieft periods of hiftory. Even in the days of A- 
braham there were kings in Egypt, in Affyria» in Per-^ 
iia, and in Canaan ; fome of them ruling over extenfive 
empires, and fome governing one city only. Ofarifto* 
cracy we have inftances in the Midianites, who, though 
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biit one tribe, were governed by five kings* : and the 
Philiflines, whofc five lords once had the adminiflration 
in their hands conjun£lly \ though afterwards one of rhenn , 
obtained a pre-eminence, and became their king f . And 
of republican government we have an inftance in the 
liittices, or children of Heth ; as appears from this, 
that, before Abraham could have a burial place among 
thetp, it was ncceflary to hold an aflembly of all that 
T^irent in at the gates of the city ; and the purchafe of the 
field and cave of Ephron w^s tyanfafted in their pre- 
fence J. Among tl^e Gibcchites alfo the government 
feems to have been denwcratical ; for, though they had 
elders, we hear nothing ti their king : and all the inhar 
bitants of their country aded, in conjunft ion with their 
elders, in fending the ambaffadors to Jofhua §• 

In this enlightened age, few will call in qucftion the 
tr,uth of that important maxim, that ali power and au^ 
thortty are radically in the people, 1 hope fey will ever 
difpute it in time to cortie. Every people or nation has 
an undoubted right to chobfe and elcft what form of 
government they find mod convenient j and to truft the 
adminiftratlon of It in wfcat hands they pleafe : and in 
this right every individual has his fhare. But from this 
maxim, if not rightly under flood, we may draw conclu- 
fions which the preniifles will not bear ; — conclufions 
which neither conCft with truth, nor with the peace aflcl 
well-being qf (bciety. A few of them may be pointed 
' out. 

I. It 

• Nilinb. xxxi. 8. 

I JiKlg. xvi. I Sam. v» ii. Compaw ch. xxvii. 3;, 

J Gen. xxiii. 10. '*' 

^ Jofli. ix, II. ''' 
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1. It does not hence follow, that all governments, 
have actually been fet up by the general voice of the 
people, or even with thek univerfal confent. Though, 
in point* of theory, the people's right cannot be de- 
nied ; yet it is plain from what has been faid, that, in 
fadi, this right has feldom been exercifed, or even claim- 
ed, in the erection of any government. In moil nations 
of the world, the people never to this day dreamed that 
they had fuch a right ; and how fhould they esercife it ? 
Even where it has been exercifed, it cannot be fuppof* 
ed that a whole nation was ever unanimous in their 
choice. Some individuals would always have preferred 
a different form of government, or would rather have 
employed other hands in the adminillration of it. But 
It would be abfurd to fuppofe that this minority, becaufe 
tjiey did not adlively concur in eredling the government^ 
fliould enjoy the benefit of its proteftion, without be- 
mg obliged, to fubmit to its authority, or to contribute 
to its fupport. 

2. It does not follow, that it is moft for the benefit 
of fociety that the people {hould retain the exercife of 
that power, or a»y oonfiderable part of it, ,in their own 
hands. To govern a great nation muft require tale^nts, 
education, and experience, beyond whar ufually falls to 
the lot of thofe in the lower ranks of life, in the moft 
enlightened nation of the world. Common people may 
fpeculate about affairs of (late at their fire fides; but 
the weight of government is too heavy for their ihoul- 
dcrs. Were our beft country politician placed at the 
helm of public affairs, he would foon find himfelf une- 
qual to the taflc. Neither woi^ld this be remedied by 
employing a great number of fuch pe.fons in the bufi- 
nefs : as the diver fit y of their opinions would add to the 
^onfufion and cmbarrafsment. A man muft fcrve an 
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apprenticefhip before he be qaalifitd for any mechani- 
cal employment ; and how (hall orte be qualified to go- 
Tcrn nations. without any indrudion in the art ? Is the 
feience of politics more iimple, or more eafily acquired 
than an ordinary handycraft ? Or is it eafier to nianage 
affairs of (late than co make a pair of fho^s ? Every man, 
furely, has a right to choofe his own (hoemaker ; but 
>)^ill that ma» aft wifely who fliall • employ one for that 
purpofe who nerer knew how to brijlle a thread? Yea, 
every man h^s a right, if he pleafes, to make his own 

^ (hoes ; but are th^ rights of man violated by his wearing 
&oes of another man's making?— —In like manner, 
though all power belongs radically to the. people, their 
right is not violated by committing the aflual cxercife of 

• their power into the hands of a few : and the fooner 
the body of the people dived themfelves of that power, 
if it is cntrufted in proper hands, the better. 

3. It does not follow from this maxim, that after a 
particular form of government has been fet up, and con-r 
tiDtted for ages, with the confent of the body of the peo- 
ple, — the people have a right to abolifti it, and fct up 
another^ as toften as they pleaf.** It has beea pleaded by 
the friends of liberty, and no true friend of liberty will 
deny it, that all government is founded upon a mutual 
compafl between rulers and people: and that fuch a 
compaft, cither exprefs or implicit, fubfids wherever 
there is a lawful government. Now, it is plain to eve- 
ry rational underilanding, that neither party has a right 
to break or diflblve any contrad, without the confefit 

'of the other. Hence, it has been argued with judice, 
tliat when kings or other rulers violate that original 
compa£l, they forfeit their right to govern; the people 
may difplacc, and even punifti them The body of this 

, niition, atling upon this principle, once declared, that 
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their king had forfeited his crown, and the throne had 
become vacant. And this declaration is a (landing law 
bf our country. But, may it not be argued, with equal 
juftice, that, if the people^ or any part of them, violate 
tlie compaft on their part, and refufe to fulfil their fti- 
pulations to government ;— ^then government has a right ; 
to confidcr ihem as having forfeited its ptoteftion, and 
to punifh th€m as rebels ? Unlefs this doftrine is admit- 
'ted, and reduced to praftice, there can never be ftrength 
or (lability in any government. 

We (hall be told that ** rulers were made for the 
** people, and not ' the people for them : that they arc 
** but feryants of the public ; and that every man has a 
** iight to difmifs his fervants when he pleafes/' — True : 
maglllrates are fervants of the (late, or, if you pleafe, of 
the people ; and were made rulers for the people's good. 
But, as the people are not (laves to their rulers, fo nei- 
ther are rulers (laves to the people. They ferve bj con- 
trail : and furely they may be allowed the rights of a 
common hired fervant. If a fcrvant breaks his contra£l, 
and refufes to dp his mailer's work according to pac- 
tion, his mafter may doubtle(s turft him away: but, if 
he ferves faithfully and hpnedly, according to bargain, 
the Mader who turns him away will (ind himfelf oblig- 
pcd, both in law and equity, to give him his wages and 
maintenance for ^the time (lipulatcd ; befides damages 
for breach of contraft. 

Our new philofophers like wife tell us, that " it \s 
** abfurd fbr one generation to choofea form of govern- 
ment for another, or for any generation to make lawar 
for poderity : and therefore no fucceeding generation 
" is bound to adhere to that government which their 
** fathers fet up ; rnor to fubmit to any rulers whom 
** thftmfclves have not chofen." But if this doQrine 19 
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once adtnkted, there is an end of all governtrjent, of all 
commerce, and of all fociety, civil and religious. Does 
not every man bind his heirs, executors, and fucceflbrs, 
as well as himfelf, in every civil contract ? And what 
Confufion would enfue, if heirs and executors fhould re- 
fufe to fulfil fuch engagements ? Parents, at the bap- 
tifm of their childreHy lay their children as well as them- 
felves under folemn engagements to God, and to the 
church ; and what mud: be the conftquence to religion, 
»nd to religious fociety, if thefe engagements are not 
allowed to be binding ? Have not public bodies the 
fame right to bind pofterity by their contrails as pri- 
vate perfons have? Indeed they liave an additional 
right to do it \ becaufe public bodies never die ; but con- 
tinue the fame., when all the individuals who comnofed 
them are changed. This is acknowledged by all man- 
kind to be the cafe with every paltry corporation ; and 
who can deny that it is fo with nations too ? If any of 
the Friends of the People were pofTeffed of a note for 
a thoufand pounds, emitted by the bank of England a 
hundred years ago, and (hould apply to have it paid ; 
would he be pleafed if the direflors, a^ing upon his 
own principles, fliould tell him, that they never emit- 
ted that note, that their pi-cdccefTors in office had no 
power to bind them by engagement j entered into before 
they were born, and therefore he ftioald have ntjthing ? 
Have not all nations, fmce the beginning of the world, 
confidered thpir treaties with other nations as binding 
upon pofterity, as well as upon that generation in which 
they were made ? Yea, did not God himfelf puniih the 
people of Ifrael for breaking a treaty in the days of Saul 
that had been entered into by Jofhuafour hundred years 
tefore ? And why (hould thofc contrafts be of lefs 
force, that are entered into by the different parts of a 

iKuion 



batkm With one andthdPv? Is iiot Gcotge tiL cdnfidef- 
fed, CTcn by the Fticn^s of the People, as bound bf 
Magna Charta, though granted in the feign df King 
John f And why ihoiild not the people of -England be 
as ftriflily bound by their engagements to the Crowrt^ 
foppofing them to be of as^ld a date ? 

If men could not choofe a form of goveriimenti ot 
make bws for pofterityj then not only the laws, but the 
▼cry ttonfttcution of every nation, behoved to be changed 
every day. Every day almoft a thdufand perfbnsi die in 
Britain ; an equal niimber are born ; and fame handreds» 
at Jeaft; come of age. He that comes of age f o«day, may 
fay:..-« I never conferited to the form of government 
f * now fubfifting : I never had any voice in the choicef 
** of the ruling poWers, or in the Vakiug of.'aniy laws; 
*^ I will therefore be fubjec^ to no laws tilU myfelif hav^ 
•* part in the making of them : nor will I fubmit to anj^ 
*< government, till I, in conjunftio'n with my. cotempo- 
*• raries^ have framed a conftitution for oUrfelves." — Htf 
that comes .of age to-morrow may atgue in the famd 
manner ; and infift for a general convention, in which 
he fliall have a voice, by himfelf ot hi^ reprefentative^ 
before he will fubmit to vany government of any law 
whatfoever. Surely then we fhall have conventions and 
conftitutions in great abundance ! . / , 

Of all, others, this argument comes with the Wprft 
grace from Seceders ; and I am truly forry ever to have 
heard it from any of their mouths. We cdnfidef our- 
felV^s, ^nd the whole nation, as bound by the folemn 
vows that our auceftors came under t6 God in the Na-i 
ttonal Goyeiiant, and in the Solemn League. We<:oit- 
fider|it as our duty to mourn for the breach of thofe en- 
gagements, and to teftify againft it, as one of the mofi 
heinous of otir national Gns. But if our anceftora had 
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no light to bind, us by contni£ls or covenants with mcDj 
what right could they have to bind us by fuch engage«» 
ments to Qod ? Qefides, I would beg my bic^.tbrqaV at* 
tcntipn to this ;— that, by thefe folemn covcAantSy we 
axe as ftri^y bound to fubmit to the laws of our coun- 
try, to adhere to its conftitution, — and even; to defend^ 
with our lives and fort un^es, the perfon and authority of 
its chief m^gidrate^ in the execution of thefc laws,-r— f 
as we are. to any other mor^d d|ity« The expreft words 
o£ thie SolepAA League and Ccvvenant, Art. iii. areahefe : 
.^<< We (halls with Cncerity, reaUty^ and^^onft^ncy, — 
^ cndeaTour^ with our eftates and lives, to. preierve.the 
^ rights and privileges of the Parliaments, aodthe li« 
*^ .berties of th^ kingdoms ; and to pref<;rve and defend 
** the King's Majefty's perfon and. government, in. the 
^,prefeimtiQn and defence. of the. true religion and li- 
^ berti^Sprtheiingdoms;—- d^at.thfs world; may bear 
<.< witnqfs, with, our , confcienceS| of ^ our^ loyalty ; and 
^^.that we have np thougbl^iH': intentions toi diminifli 
^«. his MaJQft/^ juft power and greatncfs."r-I£ thefe en^ 
gagemeuts, come. under by out anceftors in the, days of 
Charles I., are binding upon us ^ hpw can we beother-r 
wife thap bound .to defend,, with .our eftates and lives^ 
the rights and privileges of the Britifh parliament, the 
liberties of the united kingdom, and the perfon and au« 
thority of our fovereign George III.?— Hqw far our words 
and adtions correfpond to this obligation, God^nd our 
own confciences wilipnc.day determine. 

Neither Scripture nor reafon give an exclufive faodion 
to any particular form of government. Owing to the 
differences of national charader,.of fituation, and por- 
fuits, one kind of government may be proper among 
one people ; and a different conftitution may be better 
adapted to the circumftanges of another. Thus^ a mix- 
ed 
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ed government has been found moft congenial to the 
people of Britain: perhaps a republican government is 
more adapted to the circumfliances of our brethren in 
America : and, from recent events, it may be fufpc£led, 
that, hard as their (ituation was, while the king's Xvill 
#as their law, monarchy is the only government fuite^ 
to the conftitutional levity and ferocity of our neighbour^ 
in France. There have been inftances of nations flou* 
riftiing and happy under different forms of government. 
And every government is caf)able of degenerating into 
tyraimy, oppreffion or anarchy, in the hands of a cor- 
rupt adminiftration. Hence there is a great deal of 
truth in Mr. Pope's maxim, — 

« That which is beft adminifter'd is beft.'* 
Thfere Was once a nation whofe form of government 
was prefcribed by Go(3 himfelf. He not only moulded 
their politicail conftitutiofi ; but gave thcin a body, of 
nranicipal laws, which none had power to abolifli or to 
alter: for Jehovah their God was their king. That 
law expiired with the civil ftate of the Jews; and was 
never confidered by Chriftians as binding upon ajny o- 
thcr nation, or in any other place but the land of IfraeK 
But many of thofe laws might with propriety he jidppted 
in every nation. And it is carefully to be obferved, that 
there could be nothing in their conftitution or cod^ of 
laws inconfiftent with moral equity or with any of the juft 
rights of man ; becaufe the Great Judge of all the e^rth 
mull neceffarily do right.—— It may be pleaded that many 
ofthefe laws were typical; intended to point out good 
things to come :— ^and this is readily granted. But neithcy 
with this, nor with aiiy other defign, can it be fuppofed, 
that He, who is the original fountain of all reafdn, of all 
right, and of all juftice,-^would ever eftablifli tyranny, 
oppreffion, or iniquity, by a law. And therefore^i no* 

thing, 
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^hing that, by divine appointment, belonged to that 
fcpnftitution, can be inpnfiftent with the rights of the 
jjeople, when adopted by any other nation. 

But what is of the greateft importance to Ghriftians 
is, that the Sdriptures etrery where enjoin obedience and 
fubmiflion to that government under which it i? our lot 
to live ; whatever it is, or in what manner foever it was 
fet up^ And, accordingly, Chriftians, in all ages and 
in 2i\ pl^cies, have cpnGdered it as their duty tp fi|lH 
xnit to the powers thai he ; to pray for them ; and to o* 
bey them in all things not contrary to the word pf God : 
mt only for peaef^ but alfo for confcien^e Jakc^-^^^My fin^ 
fear thou the Lord and the king^ was a precept delivered 
by the Spirit of God. In it God (till fpeaketh to us as to 
children : nor is it the lefs to be regarded becaufe it was 
delivered by the mouth of a king**. In agreeablenefs to 
this did the people of God condu£i themfelves, hpt only 
towards the princes of David's line, but ii|cewife towards 
all thofe >yho fwaycd the fceptre ampng the ten tribes.— 
Though moft of thefe king^ were ufurpers, and came to 
the throne by treafpns, confpiracie^, and maflacres^ and 
though they we^re all corrupt and tyrannical in their ad- 
miniftration, in a greater or \t{^ degree 5 — yet the pro- 
phets Elijah^ Eii/ba^ Hofea^ and all other worfliippers 
pf the true God, who lived in their dominions, continu- 
ed to honour them, to fubmit to their authority, and to 
obey them in all things lawful : — even while they tefti- 
ficd againft their mal-adminiftratipn, and reproved them 
fliarply on that account. And when the remnant of the 
people were carried captive into Babylon, they fubmit- 
ted to the government eftabliflied in that country ; ma- 
ny pf them accepted polls under it, and under the Pcr- 

fian 
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pan monarchy which fucceeded it ; and they all demean* 
^pd thcmfelves as good and peaceable fubjc£ls,— yielding 
sat ready obedience in all things lawful, even while they 
^bfolutely refufed to obey in what was contrary to theif 
Teligion, or the law of « their God. Inflead of entering 
into confpiracies or aflbciations for th<^ fubverfion of that 
government, they voluntary difcovered fuch confpiracie^ 
ixrhen they came to their knowledge, and prevented their 
execution. In all this they only followed the direction 
that God hirofelf had given them, by the pen of Jere- 
miah the prophet : — " Seek the peace of the city whi- 
♦* ther I have caufed you to be carried away captives t 
f' and pray unto the Lord for it : for in the peace there- 
f* of ye (hall have peace*.'* 

The fa^ne dutf is plainly inculcated, and (Irongly urg- 
ed, in every part of the New Teftaraent. Tiberius, who 
pgffeflcd the imperial throne at Rome in the time of our 
Lord's public miniftry, had no other right to it, but his 
being the adopted fon of an ufurper, and being in poiTefr 
fionofit. He had no right to govern the Jewifli peo- 
ple, except that of a conqueror. But Tiberius was ac- 
knowledged as emperor by the body of the Roman peo- 
ple: and. the Jewifh nation had fubmitted to his yoke, 
enjoyed his prote£tion, and had his image and fuper- 
fcription upon their current money. On thtfe accounts, 
our Lord himfelf enjoined his hearers to pay him tri- 
bute, and continue to fubmit to his authority in things 
lawful. This is the fenfe that interpreters, almoft with- 
out exceptioii, put ; — indeed it is the only fenfe that a- 
greeably to the common ufe of language, can be put 
upon thefe remarkable words of his, Rend^^ to Cafar the 

things 
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things that are Ca/ar^s, and to God the things thai an GoJts *• 
*— The Apoftlc Paul, writing to the Chriftians at Rotnct 
exhorts them in the mod pointed manner, to a peacea* 
ble fubjcftion to Nero*8 goTernment, ** Let every foul 
^* be fubje£l unto the higher powerd, for there is no 
*< power but of God : the pdwei^ that be are ordained 
^* of God. Whofoever therefore refiftcth the power^ 
** refifteth the ordinance of God : and they that refift 
<< fliall receive to themfelves damnation. For rulers are 
•* not a terror to good works, but to the cviU Will 
^' thou then not be afraid of the poweir ? do that which 
<< ts good, and thou ihalt have praife c^ thefanbe. Fot 
^ he is the minifter of God to thee for good. But if 
** thou do that which is evil, be afraid 5 for he beai^tk 
^< not the fword in vain : for he i^ the minifter of God, 
^ a revenger to execute wrath Upon him that doth evik 
*< Wherefore ye muft needs be fubjcd, not only for 
♦« wrath, but alfo for confclenc^ fake f ." — ^To his beloV* 
cd Timothy he writes thus, " I win that fupplications, 
<< prayers, interceffions, and giving of thanks be made 
<< for all men : for kings, and all that are in authority \ 
<' that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life under 
<< them, in all godlinefs and honefty : for this is good 
^< and acceptable in the fight of God our Saviour |.'' 
.^-To Titus, he points it out, as one part of that duty 
which he, as a minfter of the Gofpel, owed both to his 
mafter and to .his hearers, to." Put them in mind to 
<< be fubje£l to principalities and powers, to obey ma* 
«< gtftrates to be ready to every good work §.*'— His bro- 
ther Peter fpeafcs in the fame ftrain. Writing to the 
Jewifti Chriftians who were difpcrfed through various 
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{iroviiiccs of the lefler Afiai he thus fpeaks ^^ Submit 
•* yoiirfelves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's 
*^ fal^; whether it be tp. the. king as.fopreme, or unto. 
^^ governors, aa Unto them that arer fe^t by him, for: the 
<< punishment of evil dpers, and for the pxaife of thenir 
'^ tl^ dp w^lK For fp.is the will of God. Honour all 
<< mexit Love, the bsotherhoodt Fear God« Honour. 
*f tl^c^ l^ngt-'^'^Thefe paflagea are all fo plain, that thejif. 
n^fA no cpoimentary^ they are purpofely fo expreftt as 
to bcx equ^Uyr applicable to all Chrifti;9tn3, in every ag^i 

andjin^^'^^T'P^^^^ And; from them all it is ^ plain, 
thsit/ whatever form of. civilgowcrmnjent is a<Jiually f(;Uj 
up^, among, any. people, and acknowledged by th/e body 
ol th^ji^tion^— aU, Ch^^iftians belongipg to thatjxatioa, 
a)[e bpui^d by the authority of Godj; tofubmit to that 
goyerament,.and to yiel4 obedience to all the lawful 
con^ii^uds of thofe wlip are . eptxufted .with the adminiT 
fti^atip.n of it: living quiet apd, peaceable lives undey 
ttepi* in all ^pdljn,efsi .and. hpnefty, , 

Conformable to thjis has be^n ,the, pfa£llcf; of )the faitb* 
ful followers jof Chrift ii>, all ages^ The pcimitive Ghzif- 
tians (hall . fei^re „ for an. example^ Th(;y could npt but 
fee , thp very , g^eafi defeats of the Roman . government, 
(npvir changed fro)Ti. its aotientrepix^Ucan. form, into a 

r^iiitary ,defpotifm4 . They kpaw.^he unworthy charag- 
t^rpf ;i>Qft. of, thofe who, in that period^ "wore th?. im^ 
p?ri^l purplq.. They tcftifitd* , inr their feveral ftation% 
againfl^.all th^t'Condu^t whethei: of their rulers or felr 
lovv., ful^eflsit, whereby . God waa openly diflionoutedL 
They. rcifufedf,, at the hazard of their lives, andofiwhajt 
w.as dearer thap the.ir lives, to ob^ey their civil fuperiors 
in things that were contragr to the,,divlne law. And on 
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thit account they ftlt more of the tyranny and oftjtefc; 
Son of the ruling powers than all the other fubj-fts of 
the empire together. No doubt they wifhed. and often 
prayed in fecret, for a reform. But they never fought 
h by any fcditious methods. They ncvtr formed alTo- 
ciations among themfelves, nor in conjunftion with men 
of any other denomination, for fubverting or changing 
the 'government. They had no conventions, to which 
they fent deputies firoro the different provinces, to con- 
fult about the moft proper means of inringing about a 
revolution. Their ecclefiaftical fynods, which they held 
in the face of perfeciition, never employed themfelvcs 
on fuch an objeft. We never fo miich as hear of thei^ 
taking any part ift thofe difputes, tumultSj^ot civit commo^ 
tions, by which the empire was convulfed, at the ac- 
teffion of almoft every new emperorl They . patieritiy 
fubmitted to perfecution and tyranny/ in imitation of 
Mimj who, when he was revt/ed, revtled not again^ and 
"wheithe fufferedf threatened not ; committing themfelves^ 
as He did, to Him that judgeth righteoujly. The more 
cruel and unjuft their civil fiiperiors were to theift,— ^ 
the more dutiful were they, in their rel])eftive ftatioti^^ 
to their fuperiors. Thus, by patient concinuande iii well 
doing, they put to filence the ignorance bffoolifli nieni 
This is the line ofconduft whidh the Chriftian religioA 
points out to all its adherents ; aild this they have uni- 
formly followed 5 unlefs where obliged to ftand on tHeiir 
"defence, againft thofe who hunted them down lik6 
wild beads, or where a lon^ feries of intoletabic oppret 
fion had driven them to defperation. It Cannot be thottght 
impertinent to fay> to Chtiftians in Britaif)^ at the pre- 
fcnt time, Go thou and dd like^ife. 

3 ESSAY 
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Of Revolutions. 



'I ^HE above ircafoning, fome may.think, tends to e- 
-*- ftablifh the do£lrine of paffive obedience, and 
nbn-refiftance : and cuts ofF all poffibility, efpecially in 
a Chridian country, of providing a remedy for any dc- 
fefts in an eftablifhed government, or of preventing the 
abufe of power. By no means. That abfurd, irration- 
al, and antifcriptural principle, by which the flatterers 
and abettors of tyranny have, in former times, attempt- . 
ed to dcftroy Britifh liberty, and to wreathe about our 
necks a yoke of arbitrary power ; — that principle, I hope, 
(hall never more find abettors in this nation. Though 
the Scriptures require fubjeftion to the powers that be ; 
yet this mud always be underftood with the following 
limitations. * 

I. Every fubjc^k, as well as every ruler, is anfwerable 
to God for every part of his conduft. The law of God 
is of prior obligation to any laws of men ; and his au« 
thority is fuperior to that of any. earthly magiftrate. — 
While the powers of this world enjoin nothing incon- 
fiftent with the law of God, — that law itfelf requires o- 
bedience to them ; and difobedience to them is rebellion . 
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againft God. But, whenever the laws of men require 
what the law of God forbids, or forbid what it requires, 
—the mcaneft peafant needs not bt afhamed to fay to 
the greateft' prince, what the two Apoftles faid to the 
Jewifh fanhedrim j — Whether it be right in the ftght of God 
t9 hearken unto you, more than unto Gody judge ye ^. To 
fay, as fome have done, that whatever is commanded 
by fuperiors — the fole duty of inferiors is to obey^/ 
and that, when any thing is done in this way contrary 
to the will of God, fuperiors only are anfwerable for it ; 
—this is to degrade men not only into flaves or beads of 
burden, but even into mere machines. If my fuperiors 
fm in commanding what is unlawful, I fin likewife in o- 
beying them. No fuperibr can cither anfwer for me at 
the tribunal of God, or bear that puniftiment for me 
which the divipe la\^ annexes to my tranfgrefiion : and '" 
It will aiFord me little comfort, in the day of reckoning, 
to find thofe who are now my fuperiors involved in the 
fame condemnation. Not only Q^.uft I obey God, at the ' 
cxpence of difobedience to human rulers; but I muft al- 
fo judge for myfelf, — whether 1, may or may not obey 
them, without being guilty of difobedience to Him. 
And my own judgement, nojt theirs, muft regulate my 
condua. : ^ 

2. No man ought to be fubjc£k to the arbitrary power, 
or capricious will of another : but all rulers ought to 
govern by known and fixed laws*. Laws ought not to 
be fixed like thofe of the Medes and Perfians, fo as ne- 
ver to be changed : for as, in every government, bad 
laws may be enafted, — fo all fuch laws' ihould be rever- 
fed as foon as poffible. Befides what was, at fir ft, a 
good and neceffary law, may,, through a change of cir- 

cumftanccs* 
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ciirnftanccs, become bad and pernicious. But they 
fiiOiild be fo fixed as that the liibje£i may know what is 
'"^cjuircd of him : and that he who executes, may not 
*^^v^e it in his power to alter them. For it may be confi*. 
^^red as an infallible maxim, — that wherever the Icgifla- 
^^ve power and the executive are lodged precifely in the 
*4nne hands, there is an end of civil liberty. 

3. When any government, of what form (oever.it has 
^en, degenerates into habitual tyranny ; this may zr 
^ife from the corruption of the people as well as of the 
^Tilers. But the people can never be' relieved from the 
^uty of allegiance, or fulfilling the compaft on their part, 
%ecaufe they grow turbulent and ungovernable.— When^ 
~ jnflead of protecting the people, it habitually opprqfles 
them, or fuffers them to be oppreiTed ; — and when all othcf 
means prove inefFeftual to procure redrefs: — then, un- 
<loubtedly, the people have a right to abolifli it, and fet up 
another m its place ; or they have a right to make what al- 
terations in it they fhall find expedient. The original com- 
paft being then broken, on the pait of government, the 
people are loofed from their allegiance. And the principle 
of felf-prefervation requires that the people (hould re- 
fume into their own hands, that power which originally 
belongs to them. Hence revolutions may not only be 
fometimes proper, but abfolutcly neceflary for thd pre- 
fervation of fociety. ' ^ 

But iv/jen this interference of the people becomes ne- 
cefliary, or bow long they ought to bear their grievances, 
without coming to this extremity, may not be fo eafy to 
determine : indeed, the beft writers on the fubjeft have 
never attempted it. They uniformly acknowledge, that 
it might even be dangerous to attempt a decifion of the 
qa«ftion. The following things, relative to it, dcferve 
cohfideratipn . — 

The 
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The relation between magiftrates and fubjefta bears a 
near refemblaoce to that between hu(band and wife* 
Marriage and magiftracy are both inftitutions of the law 
of nature: both relations arc eftablifhed by contrafl; 
and require the mutual confent of both parties : both 
impofe reciprocal duties upon the relatives : and neithe 
the one nor the other ihbuld be lightly broken through^ 
The fcriptures, and the laws of moll civilized nations^ 
have determined) that no man ought to put away 
wife, except for the caufe of adultery. And furcly n 
people fhould think of fubverting an eftablifhed gover 
ment, or difmifTing thofe, in whofe hands the admini 
fixation is entrufted ; unjefs for fomething by which the 
contrad): is as manifeftly violated, as the marriage con 
tt^St IS by adultery ; and fomething v?hich renders it as 
impoffible, that the ends of the relation fhould be gain 
ed by its continuance, as adultery does in the other cafe. 
If onc'a£i:, or a few a£ls of injuflice or mal-adminiilra- 
tion were to be confidered as a fufhcient reafon for fub* 
verting the government of a nation ; the befl formed 
conftitution would never be out of danger: and th^ 
world would never be without revolutions ; while rulers, 
as well as fubje£ts are in a flate of imperfeflion. 

Neither fliould a revolution be thought of, till all o- 
ther habile means of obtaining redrcfs, have been cip- 
ployed without fuccefs. While petitions, rem'onflran- 
ces, and other peaceable and cotiflitutional methods, 
have any probability of fuccecding ; or even while a par^- 
tial reform can anfwcr the purpofe, no wife man will &- 
ver think of going further. Even a reform fhould never 
be fought, in any other than a conftitutional way; un- 
lefs the evil complained of is of fuch magnitude, as to 
warrant rifking a national convulfion, with all its'dangers, 
whether to the political conftitution or to the fafety an^ 
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comforts of individuals. No man will either pull down 
his houfe, with a view to Build a new one, or endanger 
ks fall by digging under its foundations, fo long as all 
its defedis may be remedied by a few repairs* 

When things come to fuch a pafs, as to make a revo- 
lution necefTary, the matter will carry its own evidence. 
No man will need to be informed that fuch is the cafe. 
Every man will fee; — every man will feel it. The 
whole nation will at once beftir themfclves 5 and every 
man wbofe mind is not enflaved, or who does not profit 
by the fyftcm of oppreffion, will be ready to bear his 
part. They who are bed informed will always be mod 
forward ; and they who have moft to lofe, knowing that 
they (land the faired mark for the rapacious hand of ty- 
ranny, will always be mod zealous for the breaking of 
its arm. Hence it is manifed, that while the majority 
of a nation continue fatis&ed with their government, and 
while that majority confids of thpfe who liave the bed 
f>pportunity to know the real date of things, and of thofe 
who have mod ^t dake ; all attempts of a minority to 
fubvert the government mud be unwarrantable and fedir 
tious. 

Under every government there w^ll always be a num- 
ber of difcontented perfons. Ambitious men, who third 
for power* for places, or for penfions, will ^Wiys rail 
againd that adminidration in which they are not allowed 
to bear a part ; and revile thofe whom they envy. Imr 
pious men, who trample upon the authority of God^ 
impugn His religion, and perhaps deny His being, — can 
never be expedied peaceably to fubmit to the authority 
pf fellow- creatures. Men who have fpent their own e- 
^ates in extravagance and diffipation, and fee no other 
way to furnifh themfelves with the means of continuing 
^c fame courfe of life,— may hope to retrieve their for- 
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tunes by raifing or fomenting convulfions in the ftatc 
He whofe confcience allowed him to fquander what was 
his own, and perhaps much that was never his own, in 
the brothel or at the gaming table, — will feel little rc- 
morfe in attempting to reimburfc himfelf with the fpolls 
of his country. Men addifled to thofc crimes, which 
the laws of all civilized nations muft puniih, will readi- 
ly cry out againfl: the laws — as unjuft ; and againft thofe 
who execute them — as tyrannical. The thief will com^ 
plain, if he cannot (leal with impunity : the highway- 
man may think it hard that he cannot follow his calling 
undiflurbed: and the infamous dealer in uncuftomed 
goods may grumble becaufe fmu^jgling is reckoned a 
crime. It is not to be wondered at, if even hoheft men 
complain of thofe burdens, which, from their peculiar 
circumftances fall heavy upon themfclves. The Weft 
India merchant may complain of the duties on fugat and 
rum : the diililler, the tallow chandler, and others in (i- 
milar circumftances, may be diiTatisfied with the excife 
laws : — and fo on. When, among any of tbefe clafte's 
of men, thtre arifes a perfon of a turbulent fpirit, yet 
capable of fpeaking or writing plaufibly, — he may eafily 
raife a fermentation in the minds of well-meaning* la- 
bourers and mechanics ; who, by their Gtuation in life, 
have little opportunity to read, to think, or to know 
much, about 'matters of [government. This he will find 
the more eafy, if he catches the time, when an acciden- 
tal fcarcity of provifions, or ftagnation of trade, deprives 
them of employment or of bread. He may tell them 
that all this is owihg to government; that they will ne- 
ver be better, while the prcfent fyftem continues; and 
that nothing bdt a revolution will keep them from ftar- 
ving.-: — N(jr is it any wonder, if they, in the fimplicity 
cF their hearts, believe him; — and all cry out for a 

change 
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change^ But, if ^c muft have a revolution whenever 
fuch things as thefe happen, no nation on earth will be 
one year without them : and that government which is 
moft friendly to liberty will always be fooneil overturn- 
ed ; becaufe a government really tyrannical would dif- 
patch the man, without ceremony, and perhaps without 
noife, who fhould attempt to inflame people's minds by 
fuch writings or fpeeches 5 fo that few would venture to 
give fuch umbrage: and the means of circulating difcon- 
tent's, or forming combinations, would be very limited. 

As no wife m^n will begin to build a houfe, till he 
firft fit down and count the coft ;• — fo no wife people will, 
attempt to overturn their government, till they have fc- 
rioufly weighed the confcquences ; and have, at lead, a 
probability, that the cure will not be worfe than the dif- 
eafe. No tyrant will fubmit to his depofition without 
rcfiftance, if reftftance is in his power. If the people 
fhould fiail in their attempts to difplace him, they do but 
rivet their own chains, and embolden him to b^ more 
tyrannical. How many inftances of this does hif- 
tory furtiilh ? And though they fhould, at laft, be fuc- 
cef&ful in the ftruggle, how much blood and treafure 
muft be expended ; and what accumulated calamities 
muft be fufferedi before the. end can be gained ? The 
Dutch Provinces were not emancipated, till after a war 
of forty years : in which millions of lives were loft ; and 
many millions of money. They often fufFcred mifcries, 
during the conteft, that wc cannot fee human nature 
fupporting without aftonifhment. All this, no doubt^ 
redounded to their honour, when, at laft, their lion e- 
Aierged free. But would they not have been arrant fools, 
if they had expofed themfelves to all this for fio caufe %. 
or on account of fome trifling inconvenience ? Surely, 
before we bring ourfelves into fuch a fituation, we« 
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fliould ferioufly confider, whether any cnh we fttflSer^ 
are equal to thofe» to which we would cxpofe ourfelves ? 
Or whether that which we feek afreri \s of fuch import 
tance, as, on ita account, to put ia hazard at jonce what 
we enjoy and what we may fufier ? 

Once, indeed, a revolution was ttk&ed in Britain^ 
and the nation fcarce felt the fhock. But the revo* 
lution of 1688, was obtained by what was juftly termed 
** the fivi/tg of the whole people,** and even it 
was not fo cheaply purchafed as fome may appre- 
hend. So that, if the matter is attentively conGder- 
ed, that inftancc will not encourage us ra(hly to ven«. 
ture upon another fuch attempt. From the time that 
the Stewart family afcended the throne of England^ a - 
feheme was laid to fubjedi both kingdoms tQ a yoke of • 
arbitrary power. During the life of James, — paitly by > 
his king-craft, atid partly by the* real infignificance of his 
chara£ier, — the natibn was prevented from being much^ 
alarmed. When they were roufed, in the days of hl^' 
ion, what a <tehige of blood was fpilt ; and what convui-,- 
fions did the three kingdoms fufier, before the affair was^ 
fettled? At the reftoration of the fecond Charles, tlie, 
nation, in a frenzy of loyalty, ariGng from their being 
heartily weary of ufurpatton. and anarchy, — gave away, 
in one day, all that they had gained by a fuccefsful war 
of ten years. The confequcnce was, that the fame ar- 
bitrary fydem was refumed : and human natuie lecoils 
at the recital of the fines, imprifonmentS) forfeitures, 
banifliments, tortures, executions^ and murders, that 
difgraced the rergns of the bloody brothers. Now, the 
revolution of 1688, was really purchafed at the expence 
of all that the nation fufFered, in the druggie againfl: 
the defpotifm of that family, and under Cromwell's u- 
furpation} during fifty years before. For what was ef- 
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ie^bi by the tevolution, was the iWf iimg that was 
(jSmeA at by the Scottifh nation, when Aty &pft took up 
irms againft Charles L and by the pairlkment of £ng-^ 
Iknd, ttU Cromwell turned them into a rutnp. 

After s^l, the perfon muft either be blinded with in« 
fidelity, or utterly unacquainted with the hiftory of that 
time, who does not iTee, that the fuccefs of that attempt 
ikras more owing to a tnanifeft interpofal of the hand of 
^trod^ than to all the a£tuvity of men. Had not the ty^ 
fant been fo infatuatedi that he gave ho cri^dit to all the 
inlbrmatioil he received o( the Princess defign, tiU hefaw 
it put in execution, and then^ in oppofition to whsk had 
liecti his known charafler, deferted his throne, his capi- 
^Mf and his kingdom, in fuch a cowardly manner, fooft 
ml^r the landing of his fon-in-law ; — the Revolution had 
aiot been to eafily brought about. Had he been permit- 
^ted to cmAik his fi^ietids, concert his meafutes, colled): 
Siis ftnces, and ufe fueh means to repel the invafion, as 
wy ^^^ would have ufed, whom God had not appoint- 
•«d to deilruflion j — the attempt of the prince of O- 
tange might poilibly have ifleud in the fame man- 
-HCt ad that of the Duke of Monmouth and the Earl of 
Jlrgyle had dotie fomc time before. Had he made fuch 
Irefiftatice Un England as his friends made for him in 
Scotland, Or as himfelf afterwards mad£ in Ireland; 
'Who can tell what it might have coft the nation, before 
:they had got rid of his defpotic fyftem ? 

Neither ought it to be forgotten, that it is always dan- 
jgerous for the common people to interfere, in matters 
of this kind. I mean nothing difhonourable to the, com- 
3non people. -I count it no difgrace that I am one of 
them, or that my father was fo before me. But how 
«an it be fuppofed, that men, who have fpent their lives 
^t the plough, .at the loom, or at the needle; whofe 
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time ha been' occtipied in providing, by the labour ol 
their hands, a fubfiftciice for thcmfelvcs and their fami* , 
lies ; and who can fcarccly find leifurc to read their Bi* 
bles, and to think about the weighty concerns of ah ap« 
proachiog eternity,— that fuch men fhould be qualified 
to tTtO, forms of government, or to manage the affairs 
of a great nation ? As foon fhouid I expedt to hear a 
* tnan explain all the phenomena of nature, who ntrver 
knew the firft principles of tnathematics.—— When the 
multitude are ouce roufed into fury, they know not 
where to ftop : and, therefore, after overturning the ex- 
kling confiicution, they could fcarcely fail to introduce 
fuch violence, anarchy and confufion, as would prove 
far more iatolerable thaa the word fort of government. 
Gur anceftors were aware of this, in the period above 
referred to. It was not by forming focieties or afilbcia- 
tions among the common people, that pur Revolution 
was brought about, k was not by holding conventions^ 
in which journeymen taylors, barbers, and ftocking-ma« 
kcrs, fat as deputies chofen by their brethen,— called 
themfelves Friends of the People, and confulted toge- 
ther for the good of the nation. The wifeft men in the 
three kingdoms, — the men who, by their rank in life, 
had the bed opportunities of acquiring political know- 
ledge, and the greateft degree of influence in the coun- 
try, laid their plans among themfelves, and concerted 
meafures with the prince of Orange, without the privity 
of thofe in the lower ranks of life. The common peo- 
ple, though tliey rejoiced at the event, were as much ' 
furprized when they faw it, as the king himfelf. And 
it deferv^s peculiar attention, that all this was the re- 
fidt of a convidion, that a government merely republi- 
can could not fubfift in Britain : and that it was peca- 
liarly dangerous, to allow the common people to inter- 
fere. 
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, l3 the management of public afFuirs. To this p^r« 
c» I beg leave to tranfcribe a pafTage from a foreign 
of reputation, on this fubje£k. ** The royal 
•^ power being thus annihilattd," [by the death of Charlcjj 
1*3- U the Engliih made fruitlefs attempts to fubfti- 
^ tMitt a republican government in its (tead. Subjefted 
*^ iit-firft, to the power of the principal leaders in the 
** long parliament, they faw that povjrcr expire, only 
'r to pafsi without bounds, into the hands of a protec- 
^ tor. They faw it afterwards parcelled out among tlie 
^ -chiefs of different bodies of troops ; and thus ihifting: 
** without end, from one kind of fubjeftion to another, 
** they were at length convinced, that an attempt to 
** eftabUih Hbeity in a great nation, by making the peo- 
** pic interfere, in the common bufmefs of government, 
** it of all attempts the mod chimerical ; that the au- 
thority of all, with which men are amufcd, is in re* 
ality, no more than the authority of a few powerful 
individuals who divide the republic among themfelvcs ; 
*^ and they refted, at lad, in the bofom of the onl/ 
' conftitution, .which is fit for a great flatc, and a 
*** free people ; I mean that in which a chofcn number 
*' deUberate, and a fingle hand executes *." -; * 

Ail the above obfervations are mournfully conBrme^ 
^nd illuftratedf by the recent example of our neighbours 
^0 France. Their firft national affembly, in the year 
^789, was conveened with fome meafure of agreeable*- 
^efs to their ancient conftitution, which had been fuf- 

pended 

* See Dc^LoIme on the ]^ngli(h conClitution p. 53.-*A book which 
1 woold earneftly. recommend, to be perufed by every perfon in Bri« 
tab, before he put his hand to any attempt t9 change the ^^yem'* 
men^ of his country. 
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pcnded for ages. Many of them were mtn of rank, at" 
property, of learning, and political knowledge. HaA 
they been left to the free exercife of their o^n judge*' 
ments, there is no doubt that they would have given 
to their country a conftitution, which might have pror* 
ed the glory of France, and a pattern to other nations. 
But unfortunately^ there were among them, a party of 
factious and deiigning men, who formed conneflions 
with the populace of Verfailles and Paris. And foon^ 
very foon, thofe beginnings which had given pleafare 
to every friend of liberty, and of mankind ; gave place 
to the moA gloomy and difafterous appearances. At firft 
the common people took no adive part, otherwwayB 
than in chooCng their reprefentatives ; but no foonev 
did the events of the 14th of July 1789, fbow that po- 
pular favour might be the road to power, than the Sanj 

. Culottes began to think themfelves capable to manage, 
the affairs of the nation. From that time, the excla* 
mations of the galleries diAated the refolutions of the 
Aflembly : which was then deferted by its mod virtuous 
members. The king was carried a prifoner to Paris^ 
where he remained in the power *of an organized mobw 

' By this means, a conftitution was adopted, which, though 
profefledly defigned to have been a limited monarchy, yet 
adually gave an opportunity to thofe who courted the 
pdpulace, and knew how to flatter their paffions, to be- 
come the defpots of the nation. The fccond Nationall 
Affembly was ftill more under popular influence ; and 
the Convention moft of all. From the tin>e of their meet- 
ing, all matters were carried by the votes of the 
Jacobin Club, or by the fovereign mob of Paris. Then 
every thing went into confufion. Revolutions follow*- 
ed upon the back of revolutions. Five hundred tyrants 

N ftarted up iriftcad of one. More blood has been (bed 
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^*)r tb^r rq)ublicau dpfpots, in the fliort fpacc of cigh-^ 
t^f^ii; montbfl^^^fince the fat^il loth of Auguft, 17929 
^iHa©>,iya^.b€icn (hed,by all their kings togedier, (if weex- 
^^^TU^^h^^'jnaiacre of St Bartholomew, whkh was the 
'^"Cfi^k^a SaHdaOf, more properly than of a king), fince the 
^^Ayft of Charles the Great. And now liberty, property^ 
^(feior^Uty^. and religion, are all annihilated at once : and 
^Wico k. become {m execration^ and a hifjingi and a curfe^ 
^mmMg all, nations* 
^Perhaps at may be thought unneceflary to apply the 
*9tM>Y®; ji^eafpning to ourfelves in Britain; becaufe, for 
^^CiOif (months baclf,, no one pretends to wifh for a revo- 
"^^i^Msm* Reform being now the word, in the ftiouth of 
^3^ .'0^r malncontepts* .. , But, hotyever they may now 
ffieak, evev]^ man» who had his ears open a year ago, 
Iciiows that npchins.lefs was then .talked of, tlian fuch a 
^tsd revolution as woul4 bring us into tlie fame fituation 
i|rith our i;ieighhoiu:s^ .beyond the channel. Our king 
-•was to be difmid, as a piece of ufelefs and expenfive 
lumber; our parliament was to be turned into a conven- 
J^on ; and pur Friends of the People were to be what the 
Jacobins are in France, Though they find themfelve« 
pbliged to change their dialeft, becaufe Government be- 
gin to punifli fome ring-leaders of fedition, their views 
are by no means changed. They now fcek a reform, 
only becaufe they think it would be. one ftep towards a 
revolution. 

But will any of the moll difaffe£led among us fay, 
that we have any fuch occafion for a revolution, as they 
had in France fix years ago ; or as our fathers had in 
Britain a hundred years before ? We have no Lettres de 
patchetf by which a man may be feized, when going a- 
J)Qi»t his lawful bufinefs, or even in his own houfe, car- 
ried he knows not \yhere, and kept during the pleafure 
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of a whore or a parafite, without ever knowing whosi 
he had offended, or how. We have no BaftUlcs^ in 
which an innocent perfon may be forced to fpend his 
whole hfe in a dungeon^ without trial, without appeal, 
and even without allowance to prefer a petition for ju- 
ftice. No man's will is our law. Neithef the king him- 
felf^ nor any of his minifters dare touch a hair of our 
head, nor a farthiug of our property, u^lefs in execu^ 
tion of the law. Our parliament cannot be forced to 
regifter oppreffive edifts iflued, or opprefliv€ taxes im* 
pofed, by arbitrary power: nor dare any tyrant banifhj 
imprifon, or otherways violate our parliament or its 
members, if they (hould refufe to do fo. All this was 
but a fmall part of what the French peopk Were lia* 
blc to, before the y^ar 1788. — Neither wijl any man 
fay, that our king or his minifters have ever attempted 
to make, abolifh or fufpend laws, by the mere force of 
prerogative, — to levy taxes without the authority of par- 
liament, — to keep up ftanding armies, in time of peace, 
without their concurrence, — to fubjeft to fines, imprifon- 
ment, or military execution without trial, byrefpectableju*. 
rics, — to authorize his military officers to put innocent men 
to death, withojat ever bringing them before a civil magi- 
'ftrate, to pack or corrupt juries, to inftruft judges how 
they ihould proceed, or what fentence they fliould pafs, 
in caufes that might cbme before them, — to rob corpora- 
tions of their charters, or to difplace their magiftrates, 
who had been regularly chofen, and appoint others ia; 
their 'joom, by mere court a\jJ:hority. Yet thefe are 
but a few of thofe tyrannical meafures, by which the 
laft James forfeited his right to the crown. — Unlefs we 
have grievances to complain of, of equal magnitude with 
thefe, we can have no fuch occafion for a revolution as 
cur fathers had. * 
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Of the British Constitution. 



THAT wc may know what occafion we have for a 
change, it will be neceflary tp confider what is 
the footing upon which wc Hand. — —That Britain had 
a conftitution, and one of the beft that any nation was 
ever bleft with, has not only been the boaft of Britifli 
fubje£);s, but the unanimous vcrdift of all foreigners of 
reputation, till very lately. A principal reafon why our 
fathers turned off king James was, that he had violated 
the conftitution of the kingdom. From that time, till 
within two years paft, every man who thought it his in- 
tereft to rail againft Government had it ftill as the burden 
of his ditty, th^t the meafiires of adminiftration were 
inconfiftent with the conftitution. To arraign the con^ 
ftitution, itfelf, the moft turbulent durft not venture: 
much lefs had any man fufficient confidence to cell us 
that we had no conftitution at all. This honour was re- 
fervcd for Thomas Paine: and, to the aftoniftiment of 
mankind, he was believed, and his affertion retailed, by 
the very men whofe cry had been, the Conftitution ! the 
Conftitution ! for many years before. And all the proof 
adduced for this new do^rine is^ that cur conftitution is 
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not written down ii> ti patnpMcty and fold tot a fkil\ia^^ 
like that of Frdnceij dr theilrs in' America! Out, in fpilc 
of Mr Paine, and all his new vcoilcagaef, the world 
know» that Btilii^in'hfild « ebnftiCtttion, whidi Hve^ fondly 
hopQ their hundred tboufand invaderB, though joined by 
all their friends and^weU-wifhers among onrfeWcs, fliall 
not be able tor (hake« It conGfts of -a fyftem of laws^ 
by which the*people of Great Britaki iiavr agreed to 
be governed. It comprehends the common law^ whichb 
though it was neter written, is as well knowst and 
much better eftablifhed, than any printed coiifittutioh,i 
either in France or America. It is explained and ex« 
tended in various a£t3 of parliament. It -is fununed.up 
in Magna Chmria^ znd in the Bill of Rights. It is im-^ 
prefied on the mind and heart of every loyal fubgeA in 
Britain: never to be crazed, by any efibrtSi either of 
tyranny or (edirion* 

Any full delineation of the Britiih c<mftitntion caoaol 
be eipeAed in a publication of this nature. Nor does 
the writer of thefe eflays pretend to be qualified for it. 
All that is here intended, isonly to mention a few ob» 
vious advantages that it polTedes, and which would be 
in danger 6f being loil, if any change fbould take place 
in it. 

Every man knows, that in Britain, the iegiilative an* 
thority, or the power of making laws, is lodged in the 
three Eftates, King, Lords, and Commons. But ail 
the three have not the fame powers, \n this refpe^ 
The K^g can propofe no laws, nor bring afiy bill into 
either houfe of parlisfment. Except for the reyerfals 
of attainder Nay, if any perfon, while a bHl- was 
under oonfideration) fiiould but infinuate* ho¥r the 
king would' wifli the debate to ifihe^ 4t- would be 
confidered a» a breach of privile^ : and' the biH would 

rejected. The king's judgement is never aiked, nor 
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D It be given, concerning any lavir, till it has pad botli 
oufcs. And tiius, all his concern in the legiflation is 
i&ttced to a mere negative* Another difference is, that 
money-bills mod not only originate in the Houfe of 
dromons ; but mud receivo all its form in that Houfe. 
rcn the fmallefl: alteration made in 4t by the Lords^ 
>tild caufe the whole to be fet afide j though it went 
ily to re£kify a grammatical miftake. Thus, in regard 

all taxes, or burdens that can be laid upon the people^ 
e powtr of the Lords is alfo reduced to a negative. 
he people of Britain can only be taxed by their owti 
preicntativesi No law can pais, or become binding 
pon the fubjed, till it has a majority for it, (irft in one 
Loufe, and then in the otlier i andj lail of all, it muft re« 
iirt the royal afient. 

To balance the power of the Houfe of Commons^ in 
Nation to money-bills, the Houfe of Lords is the fu« 
Feme court of judicature in tlie nation. They veceive 
p^als, in civil caufes, from all inferior courts^ and 
ive a final decifion. All Peers, accufed of any crimcy 
luft be tried by them : and likewife all Commoner^ 
ho are impeached, by the other Houfe. 

The executive power is lodged folely in the King, 
rom the moment that a law is ena£led, neither Houfe 
r Parliament has any thing to do with it. Every mem- 
ZT 6f both Houfes is as much fubje£l to it, as any other 
•rfon in the kingdom : and it will be executed with the 
.me impartiality upon them, as upon any other perfon. 

ea, the King himfelf is not above the law, though it 
irlongs to him to put it in execution. It is, indeed, a 
laxim in our law, that t^ King can do no wrong ; that 
, if any thing contrary to law is done by the King, or 
f any in his name, the King in perfon cannot be call- 
1 to account, or punilhcd for it. But the minifter, to 
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whofe departrtvint it belongs, is accountable for it, anc^ 
is liable to punifhmenti becaufc he did not prevent it. 
Thus ]>ricain has one hnppinef>^ beyond almoil any o* 
ther nation in the worlds that no law can be binding u- 
pon any fubjc£i, that is not equally binding upon evejrj 
perfon concerned in the making of it. And, thereforci 
our legifiators would hurt themfelTes^ as much as any 
other perfon^ by enabling laws that were really bad. ^, 

It has been juftly obferred^ that, under this mixed 
confticution, we enjoy all the advantages of all the three 
forts of government, Monarchy^ Artftocracyy and Demor 
cracy^ without being fubjefl to the inconveniencies of a^ 
ny of chem« The nation is not fubjefted to the will of 
one man, who is himfelf fubjed to no rule but Iiis own 
caprice, either in making laws or in the execution. of 
them, or in his private conduft towards individuals: 
and yet our government has all the ftrengtli and energy 
of monarchy. It has liktwife all the wifdom of arifto^ 
cracy, without fubjefting the body of the people to at 
junto of men, who, conddcring themfelves as of a fu- 
perior fpecics, and having an intereftoppofitt to that c^ 
the Commons, might always be expelled to confult th^ir 
own advantage at the expencc cf the people. In the 
mean time, the Commons Lave fuflicicnt influence in 
the government, to prevent ihtir ever being opprefled 
by the other two eftatci-, or by either of them \ while 
we arc fecured againft thofc; tumults and convulfions, 
and likewife againft that dilatorinefs, and that unReudif- 
nefs of councils, that mud always attend a mere rtpub- 
Ucan, or democratic government. 

Thus each of tlic three branches of the legiflature, 
forms an efic&ual check upon the otlier two. If. s^ny 
bill ftould pafs in the Upper Houfe, prejudicial to the iii- 
Ji^reft of the people, it may be rejttdted in th:. Lower 

Houfi^ 
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Houfe. If by reafon of a temporary cnthufiafm, or a- 
therways, any thing fliouki pafs in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, prejudicial to the rights of the crown, of the 
peers, or of the nation at large, — the Hbufe of Lords" 
would probably throw it out. And if any thing Ihould 
pafs both houfes, tending to abridge the royal pi^roga- 
tive, or to lay fuch a reRraint upon adminiftration, as 
would prevent the regular execution of the law^, or lay ' 
the nation open to the infults of a foreign enemy, — ftill 
it may be prevented from palling into a law, by the 
king's with-holding his alTent : for, though this bratich 
of the royal prerogative has never been excrcifed, fincc 
the acceflion of the prefent family, no perfon doubts its 
* cxiftence. 

The Houfe of Lords has, by fome who "iafFcft popu- 
larity, been confidered as a grievance. But, inllead of 
being fo, it is both the ornament and the bulwark 6f 
the conRicutioh* On the one hand, it has always been 
by the intcrpoEtion of the peers, or greater barons, that 
the power of the crown has been reftrained, when a 
prince of an arbitrary difpofition was in danger of enflar<* 
ing the people; as in the days of King John, of Henry 
IIL and others. On the other hand, as often as the 
Comnions have attempted to encroach upon the royal 
prerogative, and fubjeft the crown to their will, the 
lords have interpofed to prevent it. One remafkablc in- 
ftance of this took place in the beginning of the prefent 
century : when the Commons, by the expedient of tack* 
ing any favourite meafure, which they found difagreea- 
blc to the crown, to a money bill, thought to oblige the 
King to pafs what laws they pleafed, — the Peers efifeftu- 
ally defeated that dangerous fchemc, by making- it a 
ftanding rule of their houfe, never to pafs any bill of a- 
nother nature, that is tacked to a money-bill. When 

the 
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the long parliament aboHfhed the Houfe of Pters, the 
natural confcquexicc was, firft the total abo»ition'of roy- 
alty, and ^hcn rhe dcftruftion of the power of the 
Commons, and the rights of the people, — and the fuhjec- 
tion of the whole nation to the defpotifm of an ufurper. 

' If ever another attempt (hould be made to exclude 
that houfe from its (hare in the legiflative authority, fi- 
' milar confequcnccs muft needs follow. 

That the Lords and the Commons fit andi vote in 
two feparate houfes, is another peculiar advantage of 
the Britifh conftitution. Were they to fit in the fame 
ailembly, and to carry all things by a majority of votes, 
either the one clafs or the other would neccfiarily pre- 
dominate. If the Lords ecu Id maintain fuch an in- 
fluence,' as to bring over to their party as many of the 
Commons, as, along with themfelves might conftitutc 
a majority of the whole, then the rii^hts of the people 
would be trampled upon, and themfelves reduced to fla- 
irery. On the other hand ; if the Commons, by virtue 
of their numbers, (hoiuld carry all their own way, then 
the privileges of the nobility would foon be loft. They 
wouM no longer hold the balance between the crown 
and the people : and, through the continual ftVuggle 
between liberty and prerogatire, the one or the otHer 
mull gradually fink; fo that-omr government muft fooa 
degenerate either intb defpotifm or anarchy. Some 
of the bcft poltricians confider the uniting of the nobi- 
lity with the third cftate, into one affembly, as the firft 
ftep towards that ftate^of confufion,* in which our neigh- 
bours in France are now involved. And fimilar con- 
■ fequences muft enfue, if ever fuch an union fliould be 
attefnpted among us. The fafety of Britiih liberty df^- 
pends upon each of the two houfes retaining their ne- 
gative 
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{rative over the other $ and the crown^s having a nega- 
tive over bo^h.. 

For altbcMigh it yrould be ruinous to liberty, if the 
executive power were precifely in the fame hands with 
thelegiflative; yet it is a very great advantage, that 
the king, to whom the execution of the hws is eatruft- 
ed, (hould be one branch of the legiflature, and h^ve a 
negative upon the whole. If thks were not the cafe, 
he might be obliged tp a£i: againft bis judgement and 
(COAfcience, in executing laws vvhich he could not ap- 
proves Hence, pot only would be- be a ilave upon the 
throne ; but oocafion would likewife be given to foch 
remifsnefs and partialiny in the execution of the laws*. 
as, in procefs of timei. .muft enfeeb-.e the conftitution. 
On the other hand, if the executive power were in. the 
hands of the whole legiflative body, there would be 
none to call them to account for mal-adminiftratipn: 
They might not only make what laws they pleaCed ;^ 
tliey might likewife -execute the laws, or fufFer them ' 
ilo ly dormant, jufl: as it (hould fuit th^ir own interefl: 
or ambition. With us, as foonas a law is. pad, they 
i»ho compofe the two Houfes of Parliament have no 
iBpre to do with it than any other fubjed:. The exe* 
4Cution of it paffes into other hands. And they who 
are to execute it j muft be apfwetabje to them who 
made it, if its executioit be negle£ted or perverted ; 
while they who made it are as much fubjeft to its opera*- 
pon as any other perfpns in the kingdom. 

This fuggefts another peculiar advantage of ^our con- 
ftitution :- that as all ranks of perfons enjoy the rights 
of free men ; our legiflators can never have any intcrell 
iin opprefling their inferior.'; ; but ,evqry law that is de- 
trimeiital to them, muft prove hurtful alfo.to.thcm- 
felves. Moft members of both Houfes of Parliament, 

are 
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Arc men of landed property. It can never be their late- 
rcft to opprcfs their tenants and dependants; becaufe 
thcj would thereby difable them for paying their rents, 
and fo diminifli the value of their own cftates. Thus 
the people employed in agriculture are fafe from any 
fear of o)pp^cfBve laws, linlefs the n-ajority of both 
Houfes of Parliament ihould beco.r.e fo infatuated as lo 
ruin thcmfelves, 'vlith a view to ruin their country. 
They who are employed in manufaAures, and in trade, 
have an equal fecurity, though it may not be fo readily 
perceived, at firft view. It is plain that the increafing" 
number of trading and manufafturihg people mud in- 
creafe the confuiupc of provifions ; this increafes the de- 
mand for the fruits of the earth, ?.nd, of courfe, advan« 
ces the price ; and this again auvances the value of 
land. Accordingly, the rent of land Is advanced, in 
moft parts of Scotland, one half, or more, fince our 
trade and manufaftureS began to flourifli. And not- 
withftanding this, land that fold at twenty years pur- 
chafe, not many years ago, now fells at thirty, forty, and 
even fifty years purchafe of the prefent rent. This may 
be partly owing to improvements irt agriculture ; but 
that it is likewife owing, in a great meafure, to trade 
and manufaftures, is plain from this circumftance, that 
this rife in the value of land is *aoft remarkable, in thofc 
places, where thefe are moft attended to. Befides, it is 
plain, that J by means of thefe, the luxuries of life can 
be enjoyed by all ranks of pcrfons, at a much eafier rate 
than they otherwife would be. We can fureiy wear 
filks and cottons, manufafturcd at Manchefter, Glaf- 
gow, and Paiflcy, much cheaper than when they were 
all imported from Spain or the Eaft-Indies. Now, can 
any man fuppofe, that our legiflators will be fo blind to 
their own intcreft, as to deprive themfelvcs of all thefe 

advantages 
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advantages^ by wiiUngly cruQung trade, or €rain|ttiig 
nianuf«;.'^^re$ ? It is truei, that many of them are but 
Mule acquainted with thcfe matters : hence trade hag 
fometimes been hurt by thofe laws which were intended 
to promote it. But we arc every day in Icfs danger 
from this quarter. A good number of perfons have 
feats in Parliament who are ts deeply engaged, both in 
m an uf allures and in trade, as any others in the nation. 
And this will be more and more the cafe, as trade and 
manufactures are extended. . Much attention wiU. be 
paid to their judgement, in framing laws relative to 
thefe matters: and whenever any, law of that kind is 
found, by experience, to be hurtful^ there can be no 
reafon to doubt but it will be repealed. 

In other countries, , where there is a hereditary mo- 
narchy, and a. hereditary nobility, — the nobility h^ve ao 
intereft in taking part with the crown to opprefs the 
people. But,, with us^ it is the interefl; of the peerage 
to proted: the people from oppreffion : and, ^cording- 
ly^ whenever the liberties of the people have been in 
real danger, th<^ nobility have ever been, a^ a£live for 
the prefervatipn of them as the people themfelvts could 

be. This is owing to the very great diiFcrence.be- 

tweeq the ftate of the Britifh peerage and that of the 
nobility in other countries. In France, for initance, 
their nobility amounted to fft^ thmfand* They enjoyed 
exemption from all taxes and public burdens, except a 
very inconfiderable fliare of the land-tax. . They held 
the common people in all the bondage of feudal vafiaU 
age ; and difdained to intermix withchem by marriage, 
or by engaging in any kind of trade* They treated the 
common people as if they had belonged to an inferior 
fpecies of beings. All the defcendents of the nobility 
were nobles : they formed a nation within a nation : and 

their 
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their intcreils w6rc dircftly oppofite to thofe of the reft 
of mankind—— —The fame is the cafe in Spam, with 
this diiFerence, that their Hidalgos are ftill more nume^ 
Tons, and their contempt of the people more fupercDt* 
otts. In moft other nations of Europe it is little other* 
vrife. But, with ^s, all the nobility, including the 
Scottifli peers, do not amount to fix hundred. They 
are fubje6l to all taxes, and contribute to the cxpences 
of che ftate as the comm6ns ^o. As individuals, they 
have no juTifdi£lion over the meaneft of the people* 
They not ohly intermarry with the commons ; but thci^ 
children fink into commoners, and mingle with the 
crowd. Many of them betake themfelves to trade, fo 
agriculture, and eren to manufaAures. The eldeft fts 
only enjoys the peerage ; and even he is a commonei 
during his father^s life. Thus, ias they derive thei# b«tt 
Hour froni the king ) and, to preferve their own luftr^, 
mult fupport that of the Crown x—^fo their intcreft is 
the fame with that of the people ; and, for the fake <€ 
their own families, they muft watch over the people'lr 
rights : becaufe a»y encroachment upon them would af- • 
fed their own children as much as thofe in the Ibn^eft 
ranks of life. i. 

But, if ever the nobility (hould find, or think' it their 
interefly to opprcfs the people j they cannot have it lA 
thcir/#itf^r, while our conftitution remains. One brancR 
of the legiilatui'e is always chofen by the people : and it 
muft be the fault of their elcdtorsif the members of the 
Houfe of Commons are not men of abilities and of inte^ 
grity ; for furely a competent number of fuch men may 
ftill be found in Britain, degenerate as the times zuU 
If any law, prejudicial to the people^ ihould pa(s in the 
Houfe of Peers, even though it were fupported by the 
whole influence of the Crowit, — the Commons havi? 

power 
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power to rcjc.£l it* Eycry^ attentive perfon muft have 
o.bferved, that, Cnce the Revolution, the Hou£e of 
Commons is the moil powerful branch of our legifla* 
ture : an4 long may thtj coniinue to be foj for, while 
tbat is the cafe, the people of Great Britain can never 
be oppreiTed ; unlefs theyure betrayed by their own cho- 
fen. rcprGfcntatives. 

Puffing many other advantages of a political nature^ 
which I do not confider payfelf as qualified fully to difcufs; 
one thing that flioujd recommend our conilitution, in a 
peculiar manner, to diifentcr^ pf every denomination, is, 
that its genius is more tolerant, and mor.e favourable t0 
religious liberty, than that of mod othef". nations. I 
l^iow that fome penal laws, on account o£ rc^ligion^ are 
Hill in force ; and otliers are only fufpended. Were 
adminiftration rigorous in the execution of jsxifting laws, 
iv^ might be dill expofed to confiderable hardQiips* Bi)t 
wc all know and feel that we enjoy a degree of religious 
liberty, which our fathers would have purchafed at a 
great expence, and to which our brethren in other 
countries are abfolute (trangers. We ave allowed to 
worihip God according to the di£lates of confcience: 
and no man is punifhed for maintaining, nor eveii for 
propagating his religious opinions, if they are not de- 
'ftru£live of the public, peace. We are fubjtfled to no 
additionSil taxes, nor to any pofitive inconvenience^- be<- 
yond our brethren who adhere to the religious cftablifh- 
ment. We enjoy the fame protedion, in our perfons^ 
gur property, and . our civil liberty, as they do. Even 
in our religious aiTemblies no man is fuffere4 to difturb 
or offer us any violence. We labour, indeed, under 
fome legal incapacities, which, to a few ambitious per*- 
fipns among us,, may feegi hard : but how tiiffling are 
\htfe in comparifon of tfie privileges we enjoy.! And ' 

G even 
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even from ttiefe we might have hep ?d foon to 1)c rclifcv- 
^d ; had not fome among us, by taking part in the mca* 
fares di fedition, given occafion for government to con- 
Cder us all as turbulent and fviftioui men. I hope they 
rtlay ftlU be undeceived : and, if diflenters will but (hew 
tllfcftfelves good fubjecls, the tolerant genius of our 
conftitution wlil gradually operate towards placing us 
lipOn an equal footing with our fellow fubje^ls in all po- 
litical refpe£ls • It alfo dcfervcs the particular confi- 

deratbn of the friends of divine revelation, that our 
conftitution bears a nearer refemblance than any other 
on earth to that of the Jcwilh nation, which was framed 
by God himfclf. They had their kings, as we have; 
and thcit monarchy, like ours, was hereditary, in Da- 
vid's faniily. Th^ir government, likewife, had its arifto- 
cratic bfatt'Ch, in the fanhedrim, or great council of fc« 
venty-two. • And that there was fomething democratic 

iti 

• it ihay be thought iltange th-at tKis tolerant genius of the coo- 
^tution (houid be mentioned as an advantage bj a Scceder ; feeiag, U 
our teflimoay, we mention it as a particular grievincc, that, in the 
year 171a, an almoft beundlefs toleration was granted, &c. ! But any 
perfoo who will givs himfclf the trouble to read that article of our tcf- 
limooy will fee, that our reafons for finding fault with that tolenitba 
^ttrt 5— its tendency •* to weaken the government and difciplitK; of tic 
** church ; and its b«ing intended to ftrcngthen and fuppott a party 
" who had openly efpoufed the intercfl of a popifti Pretender <— atd 
" whofe meetings were reminaries of difafFjftion to our (bvereigh Kine 
" Gewgc, and the Protcftant fuccerfion.'* On the fame grounds it 
was reprobated by the commiflxon of the General Affembly, as appears 
by tlieir addrefs to the Queen that year. Be fides, that toleration midit 
Juflly be FouxkI fault with : as containing a bare fufpenfion of the pe- 
nal laws in certain cafes; and as proceeding upon the fuppoHtion that 
the civil powers ha¥e a right to punifli men for their religious princi^ 
pies. ' T hey who, either formerly or more lately, have attempted to 
render Seccdcrs obnoxioQs to government, as an intolerant fe^b, fwoni 

to 
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in their conftitirtlon is plain ; from thofc aflemblics of 
the people that were held about the affair of the Levitc'^ 
conciibine, — about the bringing up of the Ark to Jerufa- 
lem,— about Rehoboam's fucceflion ; and on other fimxT 
]ar occaiions. Thus it is manifefV that the Jcwifh coa» 
ftitution was a mixed monarchy, as ours is. Their 
kings, though ihey had no legiflative authority^ — th^ir 
laws being given by God himfelfj-^yet had more power 
than our kings have, as might be made to appear in va^ 
rious inftances. And their popular affemblies only met 
occafionally : whereas our Parliament muft meet every 
year, or elfe the whole bufinefs of government muft 
ftand ftill. In thefe, and fome other refpefts, our go# 
Temment is even more favourable to the people than 
theirs was : and yei it would amount to bhfphemy to 
fay, that their form of government, planned by Divine 
Wifdom and Goodnefs, was fubverfive of true liberty, 
or of any of the common or unaHenable rights of men* 
Whatever other men think or fay about the Bricifh 

condicution, 

' to et^irpafe with fire and fword all who dlfft r from them in their reli- 
gious principles ; — muft have little acquaintance cither with Scceders 
or their principles. They have the honour to be^thc firft fociety whq 
hare fct the do^ine of toleration upon its proper foundation, in the 
r cflcDtiil di^ereoce between the kingdom of Chrift and the kingdoms oif 
I tbU world. — Our opinion is, that all members of the church of Chrift 
fkmM «xcrt thcmfelves, in their refpefti?e ftations, to extirpate all 
fidfe dofirines, and all finful praftices, by a proper ufe of the /word of 
At SfirU^ ^bicb is the ivord of God. But, that heretics, or the profef- 
Ibrsof a falfe religion, while peaceable members of civU fociety, are tq 
te eitirpatcdbf penailaws, and by civil pains and puniHiments ; — is » 
^fftriaf that we, abhor. The office of civil magiftrates being founded 
V^^t law ©f natm^ — they can have no right to interpore their autho- 
rity In matters of pure revelation ; or to punilh any perfon for having 
views different from their own, in fuch matters. 
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fconftitution, Scccders, I truft will rsflcft, that it his 

undcrgjonc no chiinge to the worfe, fince thrir principles 

concerning it were clearly dated, and laid before the 

world 5 in the Declaration and Defence^ fubjcnned to the 

Jijfociate Prejbjterfs anfwers to Mr Nairn. Wc have al- , 

ways born tedimony againft fome things in the united 

conftitution of the two kingdoms: particularly againft 

its incorporating the church with the ftate ; nuiking the 

Itingdom of Chrift an appendage of the kingdoms of this 

world ; againft the abfurdity of eftablifhing one mode of 

religion in England, and another in Scotland ; and a- 

gainft allowing a temporal lordftiip, and a place in the 

legiflature, to the £ngli(h biftiops as office-bearers <rf the 

church} contrary to the cxprefs command of Chrift* 

Againft thcfe, and other evils of a fimilar nature^ both 

in the conftitution and.g*dminiftration, relatiye to the 

church and religion, our teftimony has nerer given of? 

fence to government. 

This ftrengihens ourobligation to adhere, wttlr«qual 
firmnefs to our declared principles, relative to ibe civil 
part of our conftitution; as contained in the^ps^Q^ifctkt 
above referred to, where, «* the prelbytery aiIiriA$t that 
** we ought to acknowledge the prefcnt civil autjiority 
** over thefe nations, and fubjetlion thereunto, in Jaw- 
** ful commands." This is tlie principle, in defence of 
which the whole book is compofed. In an aft of prcf- 
bytcry fubjoined to it, they thus exprefs themfelves: 
f* The prefbytery do hereby condemn the dangerous ex- 
" trenie of impugning the prefent civil authority orer 
•* thefe nations, and fubjeftion thereunto in lawful 
f< commands, as contraty to the plain tenor of fcripturCi 

"and 

• Luke xxii. 25. 
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^* and to' the known principles of this church in he^r 
^* confcffion and covenant^, and of all other reformed 
** churches j" as well as " the dangerous extreme of c- 
fpoufing principles^ in favours of piopagating religion 
by ofFenfive arms ; contrary to that difpofition which 
ought to be in all the followers of Chrift, who came 
** not to deftroy mens lives, but to fave them.** Per- 
haps it may be pleaded, that as this aft of prefbytcry was 
never a term of Chriftian communion among us, pri- 
vate perforis in our communion are not bound to adhere 
to it. But furely their acceding to our communion im- 
plies fuch an acquiefcence in all our known principjesi 
as not to difturb the peace of the church by a public 
oppofition to them. And, if this argument have any 
weight, with regard to private Chriftians, it cannot ap- 
ply to oiBce-bearers ; for every minifter among us, and 
every elder, publicly and folcmnly declarers, that he is 
•* fatisfied with, and purpofes to adhere unto and main- 
** tain the principles about the prefent civil governmenti 
** which are declared and maintained in" the above 
mentioned pamphlet *. 

The aflbciate fynod is ftill more explicit in their ap- 
probation of the political conftitutioR of Great Britain, 
in an aft paflcd by them, on occaGon of the acceflion of 
his prefent Majefty, on the i6th of April 1761, in which 
they exprefs themfelves thus, " The fynod do hereby a- 
•' gree in declaring, that they can yield to none of their 
•* fellow-fubjefts in prizing the civil government under 
** which they live, as the bell modelled government 
^* throughout the known world ; in refpeft to the me- 
** mory of our late fovereign King George 11. as one of 
•< the beft of kings, of the mildeft adminiftration, who 

" rules 

• Sec Foimula, Q^xrth. ' 
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ruled oTer as as the common father of his people ; ia 
^* thankfulnefs for the peaceable acceflion of our prcfent 
** fovereign King George III. to the throne of chefe 
** kingdoms ; in a firm rcfolution to fupport and lire 
•* dutifully under his government, in our feveral ftations 
^ and capacities, according to the word of God, an4 
** our received and known principles founded thereon, 
** to which we are bound by folemn covenant ; in an 
** inviolable attachment to the Proteftant fuccefhon, in 
** the illuftrious family of Hanover ; and in a full pur- 
** pofe ftill to maintain thefe principles among the pco- 
f* pie under their infpc6iion.** 

Upon thefe principles Seccders have hitherto con» 
dnCttd themfelves. It is well known, that when an at* 
tack was made upon the conftitution, by the Pretender 
and his adherents, in 1745, ^tceders, minilters, and 
people, to a roan, were ftedfaft in their adherence to it ; 
and many of tliem took arms in its defence. I truft the 
body of them, whatevei may be the cafe with indivi* 
duals, will be as ready to defend it againil the rage of 
popular clamour as againft the antiquated claims of he- 
reditary right. 

But it (hall be left to themfelves to determine, how 
far thofe men a£l like Seqeders, or in agreeablenefs to 
the principles above expreffed, who encourage or join 
themfelves to focieties and ailbciations, under whatever 
fpecious names, ere£led and maintained for the purpofe 
of oppo(ing the meafures of government, and even of 
fubverting the conftitution. I know this intention is 
now denied ; becaufe they dare no longer avow it. fiut 
what elfe could be tlieir de(ign ? What elfe can it be to 
this day ? Why did they fend addr^ffes of congratulation 
to the French convention ? Why did they exert them- 
felves to propagate booksj in which our conftitution was 

held 
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held up to ridicule, and the cxiftencc of it denied ? 
Why did they ereft conventions among us, upon, the 
plan of that of France ; fend deputies to them from their 
different departments ; and there, in defiance of the con- 
(litution, take upon them to tranfaft the bufinefs of the 
nation ? That there was a defign anf|ong thofe, who 
very falfely call themfelves the Friends of the People^ to 
fubvert the coaftitution, and to change, the whole form 
of the government, is fo plain, that no difinterefted 
perfon has any doubt of it. Nor was it ever denied, un- 
lefs by thofe who were themfelves concerned in it ; and 
wifticd to amufe government, or lull them aflcep by 
fuch denials, till their fcheme fhould be ripe for execu- 
tion. 
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ESSAY IV. 

• • • 

On KiNCLY Government, and Hereditary 

Succeflion. . . 



ONE principal objedkion againft the Britifli conffitu« 
tion isj that we are governed by a king : whereas 
we are now taught that all kings are tyrants; and that 
under a monarchial government, however limited/ no 
people can be free. This aflertion could only proceed 
from a man, who feeling in himfelf that pride, cruelty, 
and malignity, which would render him a tyrant if he 
had power ialu$ hands ; and concluding that all men 
are like himfelf, takes it for granted, that no 'man can 
enjoy power without abufmg it. But the aflertion has 
been cqntradiftcd by the experience of four thouland 
years. Will any perfon believe, that David and Solo- 
mon, Afa and Jehofliaphat, Hezekiah and Jofiah, wctc' 
all tyrants ? Were Numa and Ancus Martins tyrants, 
Vefpafian and Titus, Trajan and Antoninus ? Many 
princes of later times might be mentioned, whom flan* 
der itfelf never accufed of tyranny, fuch as Guftavus 
Erickfon of Sweden, and his grandfon Guftavus Adol- 
phus, Henry IV. of France, James J. of Scotland, and 
many more. Kings are men of like paflions with o- 
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thcrs : and therefore it is not to be wondered at, if 
there have been fewer good kings than bad ones in the 
world 5 becaufe, in all ftations of life, there are more 
bad than good men. And the proportion of bad men, 
who have been kings, is not greater than of thofe who 
have been coblers. What tyrant has occupied the 
throne of Britain, fincc the Revolution ? Or what one 
a£l of tyranny can malice itfclf impute to our prefcnt 
gracious fovereign ? 

" But kings," they tell us, " are deftroyers of man- 
*' kind. They have been the authors of all the wars 
" that have laid the world defolate : and peace will ne- 
^' ver be enjoyed, till kings be exterminated." This af- 
fertion, if true, would go far to end the conteft. But, 
unhappily no aflcrtion can be more falfe. It is true, 
that the wars in which kings have been engaged, arc 
more numerous than thofe which have been managed 
by republics ; becaufe the number of kings in the world 
has .always furpafled the number of republics, at lead 
in the proportion of ten to one. But republics have, ift 
all ages, been more inclined to war than' kings, almoft 
in the fame proportion. Was not Athens a republic, 
which not only maintained a conftant war for ages to- 
gcthcr, againft neighbouring kings, but had well nigh 
enflaved all the other ftat^s of Greece, till Sparta, with 
her two kipgs^ rofe up to pppofi? Her ? Was not Car- 
thage a republic ? And did not (he- extend her con- 
queftSf almoft as far as her trade ; fo as to be, at one 
time, in pofleffion of a great part of Africa, of Spain, of 
Sicily and of Sardinia, befides other places ? Were 
there ever any wars more bloody, more obftinate, or 
more deftruftive, than thofe which fhe waged with 
Rome, her fifter republic ? Did ever any kingdom on 
earth engage in as many wars as Ronie did without a« 
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ny provocation ? Was not this the beaft,' dreadful ar.i 
terrible, and ftfong exceedingly, having great iron tccthi 
which devoured the whole earth, brake it in pieces, and 
ftamped it with its feet * ? To dcfcend to later times, 
did not the Venetian repuUic, in a Qiort time, raife it*' 
felf, by war, from a 6ihing village, to be a powerful ftate. 
' And, if it were not a difgrace to all other repablics to 
reckon France among the number, has not France, fince 
her convention called her a republic, (hewed as much 
of a difpofition to war and conqueft, as ever Ihe did 
in the days of Lewis XIV. She indeed made a de* 
cree, that (he was to engage in no war but for her own 
defence, and (he fulfilled it by invading the territories 
of the Emperor, and attacking Mons and Toumay, before 
he had either declared war againft her, or had an army 
in the field to oppofe her. Did (he not over-run Savoy, 
while its fovereign had fo little thougnt of war as noc t<^ 
have the veftige of an army to opppcfe .her ? Did 
(he not firft violate the rights of Holland, by her decree 
for opening the Scheldt ^ and then invade her territbriet 
with a povirerful army, before Holland had ntoved % 
tongue againft her ? Did (he not declare war againft 
Britain, and (lop all our (hips in her ports, before our 
court had formed any refolution of making war upoq 
her ? So far is it from being true that republican govern^ 
ment is more favourable to peace than monarchy, that 
the fcope it gives to the ambition of ifidividuak, and the 
neceflity that thofe in power are under of finding eni» 
ployment for that ambition, unavoidably hurries them i» 
to wars', and it will not be denied, that fome of the ftrong>- 
cft advocates for that fort of government have attempted 

to. 
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to prove Its fuperiority to all other forms, by thi3, that it 
bed provides for war f . If the nations of Europe 
ihould all difmifs thnr kings, and fet up a popular go* 
vernment, with a view to fecure themfelves againft war) 
it would be the fame policy as if the Dutch, in order to 
drain their marfhes, ihould break down all their dykes. 

^' But our king has too much power and influence i 
*f fo that he over- rules the other branches of the le- 
** giilaturc, and every thing is carried in Parliament^ 
** according to the pleafure of the court." As a proof 
of this, we are reminded of a vote paft in the Houfe of 
Commons, fome years ago, " that the influence of the 
^* crown has incjcafed, is increafing, and ought to be 
•^ diminiftied/* But, could fuch a vote have pafled, if 
Parliament had been fuch a tool of the crown as is al- 
ledged ? Befides, the influence of the crown is not novi^ 
the fame as at the time of that vote. In confequence o^ 
iff two a<9:8 of Parliament paflicd, in order to reduce the 
lofittCBce complained of, as low as could be done with- 
out hurting the balance of the conftitution^ By the oncf 
nU p^fons holding government contraQs, were difabled 
from letting in the Houfe of Commons ; and all officers 
of the revenue from voting in the eleflion of members 
of Parliament : and by the other, a number of (inecurel 
places were abolifhed, the falaries of which amounted 
to L. 73,368 a yean But, in .order to know what 
wei^ is in the argument of there being too great pow*^ 
cr or influence in the Crown, let us take a view erf thofe 
branches of the prerogative, that are confidcred as moli 
ejKcptionable. 

The king has the po^er of calling, proroguing, and 

difTolving 

t See Alg. Sydney *s difcourfes on governfflent, cH. ii. £cCt, 2^3. 
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diffolrfng Parliaments. But how can this have any 
dangerous eflFcfts ? He muft call a new Parliameilt, at 
lead oricc in feven years. And though the law requir-* 
ing that the Parliament (hould meet once a year,. i/* /if-. 
ctjfary^ might be evaded, and has been evaded, under 
pretence that it was not neceffary \ yet, in the prefent cir- 
cumftances, fuch an evaiion cannot take place : nor is 
it likely that it ever can, in any time to come \ be- 
cau|e, while the fupplies are only granted from year 
to year, the meeting of Parliament is fo neccflary, that 
the army would be, ipfa faBo^ difbanded, the interefl: of 
the national debt would remain unpaid, and the whole 
bufinefs of government would b^ at a ftand, if any year 
Ihould pafs without a meeting of Parliament* 

The king has the power of appointing officers, civil, 
ecclefiaftical, and military, and of granting places and 
penfions; and, by this means, may indive&ly bribe 
members of. Parliament, and bring themtr over to the 
court fide. But this part of the prerogative is likewife 
under fuch regulations, that it cannot ea.fily become 
hurtful ; for — i. The moft important offices are given 
for life, fuch as thofe of the judges, bifliopa, and others. 
Though the king can glveTthem, he cannot take them 
away. And if once a man has obtained what was the 
aim of his ambition, his gratitude will hardly influence 
him to vote, either to the diminution of his own confe* 
quence as a member of the legiilature, or in oppofi* 
tion to his party, or to his confciehge, if he has 
any. How often have we fcen a young clergyman 
in Scotland cringe to a patron for a prefentation: 
and, as foon as he had obtained it, profecute his be* 
nefadlor for an augmentation of ftlpend ; becaufe 
he knows, that he cannot recal his gift ? Men are not 
more grateful to kingsi than tp others who do them a 

like 
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like favour. — 2. According to law, no perfoa can <|^7 
a feat in Parliament, who is concerned in the manage* 
mcnt of any tax, impofed fince the year 1692 ; nor a- 
ny wiio enjoys an office under the crown, created fince 
the year 1705 : no more can any commiflioner of 
prizes, ot the navy or vi£lualling office, nor any comp- 
troller of army accounts, agent for regiments, or clerk 
in any of the offices of the revenue •, nor any who en- 
joys a. penfion from the crown duting pleafure, or for 
any fpecified term of years. So that if a member of 
Parliament accepts any of theft, he not only lofts his 
feat, but is incapable of being re-clewed. — 3. If any 
member accepts any office from the crown, of what 
kind foever it be, unlefs it he an officer in the army or 
navy accepting a new commiffion, his feat is thereby 
vacated : and if it be dangerous for him to continue ia , 
Parliament, the blame cannot ly upon the crown ; but 
upon the people who choofe him anew. 

Be fides thefe legal provifions againft the bad effefts . 
of court influence; experience (hews, that neither of- 
fices, nor dignities, nor penfions, are fufficient to ftop 
the mouths of thofe who are difpofed to join the oppo- 
fition. In fail every office in the gift of the Crown o- 
perates two ways. They who thirft for thcfe things, 
hope tQ obtain them, not ofiener by voting for the coutr, 
than by roaring againft it. Th^fe bawl out againft every 
meafure of government, good or bad, in hopes that ad- 
miniftration will come up to their price. And after an 
offi(Je has been obtained, they Mho enjoy it do not on 
that account Hick to the court party. Kow many in- 
ftances have' we feen of men eating the bread of go- 
vernment, and yet lifting up their heel againft it ? It 
may be odious to mention names j but plenty of inftan- 
ces will occur to every oqie. 

Moreover, 
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Slireover^ every attentive perfon may fee, and every 
true friend of his country will fee it with pleafure, that 
when the tide of party runs higheft, and when the 
court has the greateft majority oa its fide, if a meafure 
is propofcd, that is manifeftly contrary to the intereft 
cf the nation, aU the influence of the court is not able 
to carry itl Thus the Duke of Richmond's Fortifica- 
tion Bill was loft by a great majority j and fo wa3 the 
Scots Militia Bill, though adminiftration was flrengtii- 
cned by the Intereft of all the Scotch Members. In 
matters cf fiiialler importance, court influence, or at- 
tachment to a party, may fway a majority in cither 
Houfe. But I hope there are ftill as many Britons in 
Parliament, of independent fortunes, and independent 
fpirits, as will, ever be able to prevent any party, what- 
ever their influence may be, from doing any m?.teri;u 
injury to the country. 

** But our king has alfo the power of making pcacs 
** and war, and of entering into treaties with foreign 
** nations : and hence he may involve us in a ruinous 
war, and fubjeft us to new taxes to defray the ex- 
pence ; or he may enter into alliances difgraccful or 
expcnfive to the nation. And where fliall we find re- 

" drcfs ?^ True ; fuch pow^s belong to the king ; 

but if he enter into any war, prejudicial to the nation, he 
cannot carry it on without money ; and money he can- 
not have, till it is granted by Parliament. Or, if he enter 
into any treaty, which brings any expence upon the na- 
tion, tliat treaty cannot be carried into eiFeft till the 
Parliament grant him the ret^uiute fum. The Court 
will, therefore, take care how they enter into any war, 
or any fuch treaty, till they have fecurity that Parlia- 
ment will fecond their views : becaufe they well know 
that the Houfe of Commons, a? keepers of the national 

purfe, 
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purfe, have it always In their power to defeat their iiw 
tentions, am! cxpofe them to (hame among furroundtng 
nations. Yea, they have power to impeach the miniller 
who advifed the pernicious meafure ; and to bring him, 
if he deferves it, to the block. Thus the mmiftci^* 
faftty lies in his pkafing the nation ; as he muft juftify 
every meafure in the Houfe of Commons, in the face 
of thofc who want to fill his place, and who exert every 
tiicnt to expofe his errors or miftakes. 

Again wc are told, that *' kings are very expenfivc 
** tilings. This nation pays no lefs than a mtUion ycar- 
** ly to a man, for nothing but what any cobler might 
*^ do tfs well : and all this might be favfd by fendinjT 
♦* over him and his family to Germany.**— They, who 
fpeak in this manner, neither know what they fay, nor 
whereof they affirm. They labour under two capital 
mifl'Acs. I. That million of money, which is called 
the Civil Lijly does not all go to the maintenance of the 
king^s family. From it arc paid all the falaries of the 
judges, the officers of (late, and officers of the houfe- 
hold ; all the expencc incurred either by the refidenct* 
of foreign ambaffadors at our court, or for maintaining 
our ambaffadors abroad; — befidcs penGons, fecret fer- 
vice money ; and, in a word, the whale expence of tlie 
civil government. Whatever money is laid out by ad- 
Hiiniflration, it muft be taken ffom this fum, unlefs it 
15 otiKrwife exprefsly provided for by Parliament ; ^s 
well as what goes to the maintenance of the king'j fa- 
mily*. It mud, therefore, be either very ignorant or 
V<!ry wicked iiX men to cxy out of all this expencc as in- 
curred 

^ BIsckflone*s Commentaries vqI. I. p. 331. Eucyclopxdia Bf> 
tan&ica, t^rticle CivitXiiT. 
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currcd by the royal family ; and then to cry out of pen- 
Sons and falaries to. the fervants of government, as if all 
thefe were diftinft things, when they are all included in 
this one. The bufmefs of the nation muft be done : no. 
man is obliged to ferve her for nought : nay, it is high- 
ly reafonable that her fervants, like thofe of private 
men, be allowed wages, not only in proportion to the 
weight of their work, but likewife to the dignity of theit 
employer, and to the rifk and expence of fitting them-* 
felves for fi tuations that are precarious when obtained, 
aild cannot be filled withouut confiderable talents and 
accomplifliments ; befides they muft be enabled to fup- 
port a degree of fplendour proportioned to their rank; 
otherwife both themfclves and their offices will fall into 
contempt. And if this is done, though all the royal fa- 
mily were fent to Botany Bay, it ^^ould be comparative- 
ly a fmall part of this begrudged fum that the nation 
would fave by that means. 

2. It is a very great miftak«, that the advantages 
which the nation derives from royalty arc not fufficient 
to balance all the expence of maintaining it. Is not the 
whole executive power lodged in the king's hand ? And 
is not the execution of the laws ; the proteftion of our 
perfons, liberties, and property j the adminiftration of 
juftice ; and the prefervation of the public peace in all 
the Britifli dominions, — worth one million yearly?—— 
It may be faid, that the laws could be executed without 
a kipg. But no man who underftands the fubjeft will 
fay that it could be done to fuch advantage, or with as 
much fafcty. Every divifion of the executive power 
muft tend to weaken it. To lodge it in the hands of 
many would be to give each a power of oppreffing the 
people with impunity, By lodging it in one hand, the 
nation can more eafiiy watch its motions, and detedl and 
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{prevent every attempt to abufe it. *^ Oiie pectlliar ex^ 
*^ cellence of the Britiih government, is its having throwa 
** into one place the whole mals of the executive power. 
** By this very circumftance has the depofitum of it been 
*' rendered facred and inexpugnable. By making one; 
" very great man in the ftate, has an effe£lual check 
*' been put to the pretcnfions of all thofe who would 
*' otherwife ftrive to become fuch ; and difoniers have 
*^ been prevented, which, in all republicsj have brought 
** on the ruin of liberty •." Befides, is it no advantage 
to us that the king holds the balance between the two 
HoUfes of Parliament ; and, while he prevents the nobi* 
lity from being trampled on by the Commons, effeftually 
prevents the people from being crufhcd by the weight of 
a powerful ariftocracy ? 

Still they rejoin : — " Our crown is hereditary ; and 
** this an abfurdity (hocking to common fenfe* What I 
** Are not all men born equal ? Or, is one man born 
^ a king, and all the reft of the nation born (laves ?"— 
It is very true that all men are born equal; that is, eve- 
ry perfon comes into the world a naked ^nd helplefs in- 
fant, poiTefling nothing, and capable to do nothing fof 
himfelf. But is it not as true, that, by the laws of all ci- 
vllized nations, one is torn heir to a great eftate, arid ano- 
ther is heir to nothing but rags and mifery ? And why 
may not a fimilar law make one man be born heir to a 
kingdom, while another is born a fubjedl ? The^nti- 
quated elaitn of dlvitie hereditary rights I hope, will ne- 
ver be again revived in Britain. But our crown is reti-^i 
dered hereditary, not only by the fanftion of the na- 
tional will for more than two centuries paft, but by 
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an cxprefs aad folemn deed of the nation. An a^El 
of the Icgiflature, palled with the general approba- 
tion of the people, declared the crown hereditary in the 
reigning family, upon certain conditions^ And that a£l;, 
continued to be approved by the whole nation, except- 
ing a few adherents of the Pretender*& divine right ; and 
io be gloried in, as the chief fecurity of our religion and 
liberties^ — rill Thomas Paine taught us to tliink other- 
wife. That a£l, like all the othei laws of Britain, be- 
ing eft;iblifhed by the joint authority of King, LordSj^ 
and Commons, has the force of a folemn compad, by 
which all the orders of the ftate are equally bound. And 
while the conditions therein ftipulated continue to be 
obfcrved by the family of Hanover, neither the Parlia- 
ment, nor the people, have any power to abolifli or alter 
it without the king's confent, more than they have to 
abrogate every other law that has been pad by the fame, 
authority, and to abolifti the whole cohllitution. If ever 
thefe conditions {hall be violated by that family, the con- 
trail will be difTolved, and their hereditary right will 
ceafe. The nation will then unite in turning thena o£F 
the throne j as they have done thfir pr^deceflbri. But, 
till then, whoever (hall attempt any thing to the preju- 
dice of their right will be juftly confidered as traitors to 
their country j and all ranks in the nation will concur, 
as in duty bound, in bringing them to punifhment. 

Hew much advantage has been derived to the nation 
from this Ad of Settlement, fince it was pad, on the 
1 2th of June 1700, will be e:ifily perceived by every 
perfon who knows what miferies have followed, in this 
and other countries, from a difputed fucceflion. and even 
from an eleftive government. How ^ much blood was 
fpilt in England during the conteft between the houfca 
«»f York and Lancafter ? What calamities did Scotland 
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fuffer, while the crown was difputed by the families of 
Baliol and Bruce ? — And what has made Poland a fcene 
of anarchy and of carnage, for many ages paft, as ofteft 
as the death, theejedlmeht, or the refignation of heir 
kings, has made a new eleftion neceffary ? The want 
of fuch a fettlement as we have, is the very tiling that 
has reduced one of the mod powerful and' warlike kingi- 
doms of Europe to the neceffity of fubmitting to be par- 
celled out by neighbouring defpots, without having it 
in her power to make the leaft refiftancc. Of this the 
Poles are fo fenfible, that, by the conftitution which was 
voluntarily accepted by king, nobles, and people, a few 
years ago, their crown was to be hereditary, as ours is. 
And indeed thrir objeft was to obtain a conftitution as 
nearly refembling that of Great Britain as poffible. 

The Prince of Wales is confi'Jered as heir apparent of 
the crown of Britain, not on account of any natural dif- 
ference between him and other men ; not becaufe he is 
defcended from a race of Iwings who have reigned fince 
the earlicft accounts of this Ifland ; — but becauffi^ he has 
been' fo declared by a ftanding law, a folemn deed of 
the nation.' By virtue of the fame deed, Ve are born, 
not his flaves, but — heirs to that liberty and peace which 
it has fecured to us. In all this, what is there inconfift- 
cnt with reafon, with common fenfe, witTi the rights of 
men, or even with that natural equality, which, though 
it may be an objeft of fpeculation, can have no aftual 
fubGftence among mankind in a focial ftate. 

If has been objefted, that, by this hereditary fuccef- 
Con, it may happen that the nation may be governed by 
a fool, a tyrant, or an ideot. But he muft either be a 
fool, or fomething woffe, that lays any ftrcfs upon this 
obje£lion. If, by reafon' of infancy, or any other c^ufe^ 
our hereditary king fliould be difqualified for the a£tual 
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cxcrcife of government ; the. law has provided a remedy- 
The adminidration falls into the hands of a regency, in 
whom the nation may confide, as being appointed by 
the nation itfelf. If our king (hould ever happen to be 
a weak man, the Parliament are his hereditary CQVincil ; 
and he will be affifted by all the wifdom of the hatioUf 
If he (hould even be a man of an arbitrary and tyranni- 
cal difpofition, the law has cut off the claws of the lioi). 
The fate of the firft Charles, and the fecond Jamesi, will 
teach him to reftrain himfelf within the bounds prefcrib- 
cd by law. Or if be does not, he breaks the contra£l 5 
his right to the crown ceafts j and the nation will pror 
vide him a fucceflbr. Before people decide, with regard 
to hereditary fucceffion, they would need to know more 
of the matter, than what is to be learned from Painc*s 
inveflives. Suppofc a chief magiftrate were to be c- 
lefted by the whole nation, would not that man who 
knew how to flatter the vanity, and humour the preju- 
dices, of the populace, howler profligate his charaftcr, , 
be as likely to be chofen, as a man of wifdom and pru- 
dence, free from reftjefs ambition, ^x^d above facrificing 
the public kftereft, to his own, or that of his family ? 
Is it of no confequence, that he who is to be a king 
have fuch an education as may qualify him for the du- 
tie.^ of his high ftation ? Does not the limitation of the 
fucceflion to one family tend to prevent our kings from 
being infected with thofe little jealoufies, and party con- 
nexions, which are fo favourable to felfiftinefSf avarice, 
and cruelty ; and fo repugnant to that magnanimity, 
juftice, and mercy, that ought to diftinguiih the man 
who rules a great nation ? Would not the eleftion of a 
king give much more fcope to corruption, than that of 
members of Parliament, or of perfons in any inferior 
oflice ? Or has ever an executive government been ct 
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tefled or maintained, with fo little animofuy, diftutb- 
ance, or danger to public liberty, as by a limited heredi- 
tary monarchy ? 

Such a hereditary fqcceflTion as we have, is like wife a* 
greeablc to fcripture ;. and is plainly exemplified in that 
government, which God himfelf fet up. Though the 
govcrnmenft in Ifrael was a theocracy, that is, though 
God himfelf was their king, and therefore might hav^ 
appointed whom be would for his deputy, without con- 
fulting the people, and aflually did fo in the days of the 
judges ; yet no kings were ever impofed upon them, 
without their confent, nor any but fuch as themfelvts 
had (jhofen. Saul was ^xprefsly chofen by the people *, 
And though David had been previoufly anointed by Sa- 
muel, at the command of God ; yet he did not think 
himfelf authorifed to take upon h^m the adminiftratioriy 
even after the death of, Saul, till the people had invefted 
him with it. Accordingly, he was cho{en and anomtcd 
king, by the tribe of Jiidah aifenibled at Hebrpn f : and 
over them only he claimed any right to reign, tilj he was 
alfo chofen by the people of Ifrael, feven years after- 
wards J. And though God had promifed that the throne 
(hould be hereditary in David's line, upon certain condi- 
tions ; yet this was not confidered as legally fixing the 
fucceffion, till it was done by a deed of the people. Ac- 
cordingly, when Solomon died, all Ifrael affcmbled at 
Shechem, to make Rehobpam king; and when he refu* 
fed to comply with the conditions which they ftipulated^ 
ten tribes rtje£led him> and he reigned over two only. 

• It 
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It defcrves particular notice, that it is not faid, in the 
hiftory of that tranfadlion, that the tribe of Judah clave to 
Rthoboam, or followed him ; but ihty followed the houfe 
of David *. From hence it would appear, that after the 
ten tribes were gone, the people of Judah and Benjamin, 
juftly apprchenfive of the renovation of fuch a fccne as 
they had jaft witnefled, agreed, by a folenin national 
deed, to fix the fucceffion in the family of David. ' Ac- 
cordingly, we hear no more of their affembling again for 
the choice or inauguration of Rehoboam's fucceflbrs : but 
the fon regularly occupied his father's throne, without 
any further interpofition of the people 5 unlefs when the 
fucceflion was interrupted by Athaliah's ufurpation. At' 
any rate, we are fure, that the fucceflion in that line was 
hereditary : that it was fo by the appointment of God, 
and with the confent of the people : and therefore, that 
all the fcurrility, fpued out by our modern reformer^ 
againft hereditary fucceflion, applies equally to the con* 
ftitution of the kingdom of Judah, as to that of Britain. 
If the one is inconfifTent with reafon, with common fenfe, 
or with the rights of man, fo was the other: Confe- 
quently, God, the Fountain of reafon, the Creator of 
man, and the Giver of all his rights, not only fet up a 
government among his chofen and beloved people, that 
was ^eft:ruftive of all thefe, but continued to fupport it 
for nearly five btyicired years ! 

To take ofi^ the force of this argument, we are told, 
that God gave them this form of government, as a pu- . 
nifhment ; becaufe they rejecled him from being their 
King, and would iveeds have a king like the other na- 
tions : and what was a punifliiment to them can never 

be 
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be a bleffing to any other people. In fupport of -this the 
words of God by the prophet Hofea, are often quoted : 
/ gave thee a king in mine anger ^ and took him away in my 
lurath *• But it is plain that thefe words were addrefled . 
to the ten tribesi : and all interpreters underftand them 
either of Saul, in whom they were literally fulfilled, or 
elfe of that race of kings^ who had reigned in Ifrael, from 
the time of their revolt from David's family, and from 
the worfliip of the true God ; and whom God was juft 
about to take away by the hand of the king of Aflyria. 
But until the prefent time, it never yet entered into the 
mind of any perfon, who had a right publicly to interpret 
fcripture, to underftand thefe words of David or of his 
family. How could it ? In what fcnfe was ever David 
given in anger ? Or how could his family be faid to 
have been taken away in the days of Hofea, when 
it continued to reign an hundred and fifty years af- 
ter ? The fetting up of that family was ever confidered 
by the people of God, as an aft of fingular favour, and 
was celebrated, as fuch, in their public praifes f. It 
may be fi^id, that the people were miftaken : and that 
the Queen of Sheba was alfo miftaken, when flie faid 
to Solomon, " Becaufe the Lord thy God loved Ifrael 
** for ever, therefore made he thee king, to do judgc- 
«* ment and juftice % P* But was the fpirit of God mif- 
taken, when he indited the pfalms referred to in the 
margin ? Or has the church, from the days of David to 
the prefent time, been publicly praifing God, for fetting 
up and maintaming among his people, a government in- 
confiftent with reafon and common fenfe ! 

Chriftiann 

* Hofea xiii. ii. 
« 
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CJiriftians fhould alfo confider, that in thofc injunc-* 
tionfi, which are laid upon us in the JNcw Teftament, to 
be fubjeft to the higher powers, kings arc exprcfsly 
mentioned : that we are fpecially called to pray, and c- 
ven to give thanks for kings : That Jefus Chrift hini« 
fclf is a king, though his kingdom is not of this world: 
and that if the kingly office among men had been a thing 
difagrceable to God, or to reafon, the fon of God had 
never been difgraced with the name, or with the office. 
Chrift is even a hereditary king, fitting " on the throne 
•' of his father David, to order it, arid to eftablifh it, 
•* from henceforth and for ever." They (hould confi- 
der, that there are many promifes and prophecies, con- 
tained in the word of God, and which we hope to fee 
accomplifhed in due time, more fully than they have c- 
ver yet been, that plainly and neceflarily fuppofe the 
continued exiftence of kings, and their aftivity in pro- 
moting the interefts of Chrift. *^ Kings fh?.U be nurfc 
'' ing fathers, and their queens nurfing mothers" to the 
church. " All kings ihall bow down before Chrifti 
** and all nations ftrall fcrvc him. The kings of the 
•* earth (hall bring their glory and honour into" the 
new Jerufalem *. In anfwer, therefore, to thofe who 
cxprefs their hopes, that monarchy fhall fooii be abo- 
lilhed, in all the nations of the world, we rejoice in dO 
daring our firm aflurance, that while Chrift has '-^ 
church upon earth, and while there are nations to ferv^ 
him, there fhall alfo be kings to bow down, and thcj 
ihall bow down before him. 

Thefe arguments from fciipture, arc fo plain an-^ 
conclufive, in favours of limited royalty, that Mr Paiu-^ 

himfel/> 
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(iimfelfi in trariQUS parts of his WTitings> feems ptainlj^ 
Enough to hint, that, along with "kingly government, 
the Scriptures alfo muft be extruded* And now, 
where his principles afe teduced to pradice; his col- 
leagues of the rump convention, have found it necefla- 
tjf in order to juftify their abolition of kings, to abo- 
lifti Chriftiamty too. What elfe could be their defign, 
in abolifhing the Chriftian fabbath, which is appointed 
by God, npt only as a weekly commemoration of his 
two great works, of creation and redemption, but like- 
wife as the diftinguifhing badge of his religion : or, as 
the Scriptures cxprcfs it, a^« between him and his 
people for ever ? Yet thefe are the men, and this i^ 
the conftitutionj which fome men in Britain, and even 
foniie who -pretend to be zealous Chriftians, wifli to imii 
tate. My foul y cwne not thou into their fecrets ; tmtd thei*' 
iMmblj^ mine honour ^ be ndt thou united ! 
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ESSAY V. 

On Parliamentary Representation and 

Refoiim. 



ONE of the principal advantages of the BritiOi con* 
ftitution lies in this^ that one branch of the legiila* 
ture is compofed of reprefentatives chofen by the peo- 
ple. Tet there is nothing that is more complained of 
by difcontcnted perfons, than the prefent ftate of that 
reprefentation. And the mode now introduced into 
France is extolled, as incomparably better than ours* 
But a very moderate degree of attention will convince 
any one, that our fyftem of reprefentation is incompa- 
rably better than theirs. To mention only two parti- 
culars : 

I. In France, by the conftitution of 179 r, no perfon 
was to have a voice in the primary affembliesi but fuch 
ns contributed direftly towards the expences of the ftatei 
the value of three days labour ; nor any menial fervant; 
nor any that was not enrolled in the national guards.— 
And no perfon could vote for the national reprefenta» 
tives, in the ele£loral aflcmblies, who was not Talued, 
on the rolls of contribution, at an yearly revenue, equal, 
at lead, to 150 days laboun But in England, every 

perfon 
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pevfon is entitled to vote for, a member of Parliamenf, 
trlxo enjoys a free income of forty (hillings a year, which 
b not earned by fervitude : and this right is not forfeit- 
ed by his receiving wages* Many eleftors in England 
pa.y nothing dire£\ly to Government : and what every 
on^ pays indirectly) it is impoffible to determine. Thus 
it is ^lain^ that in England, many are ele£tors, who, in 
France, could have no place, even in a primary ^[km* 
bly : and m^ny more, who could not be chofen elec- 
to-re *. 

^. In France, according to the above mentioned con- 
fti^ution^ he who was to reprefent the department in the 
legiflature, might be chofen, contrary to the mind of a 
great majority of the aftive citizens, who were entitled 
to vote in their primary aflemblies : which may be 
clearly illuftrated thus. In France, every joo adlive ch* 
ti^cns wore to choofe an elefiboar. Thefe deflors were 
^o meet in what was to be called an eleCloral aiTembly i 
^tcre the reprefentative of the department was to be 
«^ofen. Now, fuppofe this mode adopted ih Britain, 
aiici fuppofe the number of a£live citizens in any coun* 
7> am€>Unt8 to ten thoufand ; every hundred of tliefe 
^ to'ciioofe one ele£lor, making an hundred in aU« 
**ic£c hundred eleftors are to choofe pne to reprefpnt 
"^ county in Parliament, or, if you pleafe, in conven- 
^Oti. Suppofe the nation, as it ufualiy is, divided into 
^o parties ; and, fpr di(lin£tion's fake, K t Mr Pitt be 
^t the bead of one party, and Mr Fox at the head of tlie 
<*hcr. Of the hundred primary aflemblies, confilling 

of 
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J>£ a hundred aftivc citizens each, fifty-one choofc cicfl- 
tors of Mr Pitt's faftion, b)^ a majority of fixty to for* 
(y, at a medium. It is plain, that among all thefe, 
there are in Mr Pitt's intereK^ three' thoufand and ftxtji 
aftive citizens, and two thoufand and forty in that of Mr 
Fox. The other yir/jr-w>ffaflemblies choofc eleftors of 
Mr Fox*s party, by a majority of eighty to iwentyf one 
with another : here there muft be three thoufand' ninti 
hundred and twenty citizens in favours of Mr Fox, and 
only nine^hundred and eighty for Mr Pitt, — Thus, in the 
whole county, Mr Fox has jftve thoufand nine hundred 
end fixty on his fide, while Mr Pitt has only four thou-> 
fand and forty : yet the cle£iion is carried in Mr Pitt's 
ifavours, by fiftypne againft forty-nine. Thus almolt 
three fifths of the a£tive citizens are really againft the 
perfon who is chofen to rcprefcnt them: but,'^mong 
us, whoever the electors be, we are fure that their re^ 
prefentatives are chofen by the majority of them. 

Various other miftakes people labour under, with rc« 
gard to the affair or reprefentation, which we fliall en^ 
deavour ^o rcftify, by the following obfervations. 

I* A man may be truly, fairly, and equitably repre* 
(ented, by one whoi^.he has never chofen for that pur* 
pofe. Every member of the Houfc of Commons reprc- 
fents thofe who voted againft him, as well as them who 
voted for him. Yea, whenever a irian is chofen, he 
ceafes to be a reprefentative of that city or County only, 
by which he was chofen : aQd becomes a reprefentative 
of the Britifti people at large. And every individusd 
among that people is reprefented, not by any particular 
inember of Parliament only \ but by the whole houfe. 
This doftrine ha§ been fupportcd by the bcft writer? on 
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iur governmentj and by thofe moft favourable to libevr 

There arc various ways. In which a true and juft rc- 
prefentation may be conilituted, without the choice of 
thofe who are reprefented. Every man has a natural 
right to rcprcfent his own family, and even his pofterx- . 
tyy to the lateit generations. As this right is founded 
in the law of nature, it is recognized by the municipal 
laws of all civilized nations. And every ]man exercifes 
it in every civil trai^fad^ion. If I enter into any con«. 
tra£l> and do not live to fulfill it, my obligation is bind« 
ing upon my heirs and executors to the end of time i 
becaufe 1 truly reprefented them in that tranfaflioo, 
though it took place long before they were born. Un-^ 
der the feudal fydem, every great man was the repre* 
fentative of his vaiTals and dependents j and thus the 
people in Britain were, in a fo^t, reprefented in Par* 
liament, before a choice of reprefentatives Vas known 
By the Britllh conftitution^ the king is the reprefenta- 
tive of the whole nation. It is the majefty and autho- 
rity of the nation, that is collefled, and centers in his 
perfon. It is in the name of the whole nation, that he 
tranfaAs with foreign powers, whether in making peace 
or war, or alliances of any kind : and as a proof that e- 
very individual is included in this re presentation, every 
one ia the nation is as much> bound by the king's tranf* 
adions as himfelf is. Yet I. peed not add, that there 
is not a perfon now alive in ^£^ nation, that ha4 any 
aAive hand in choofing him to be king. 

To Chriftians we n)ay addrefs an argument of dill 
greater weight, in fupport of reprefentation, where thers 

has 
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has been no ekdion. Every one who adheres to the 
Proteftant dodtrine, as laid down in the ftandards, ei- 
ther of the church of England, or of the church of Scot- 
land, muft believe, that, by a tranfafition co-eval with 
the world itfeif, Adam was conftituted the federal re- 
prefentative of all his pofterity : and that, by a iitnilar 
tranfa6lion,. prior to that date, the fon of God became 
the reprcfentative of his fpiritual feed. In neither of 
thefc cafes a>uld the perfons reprefented have any 
choice; becaufe none of them had any Being. And 
therefore, if the choice of conftituents is of abiblute 

• 

neccflity, both tfaefe tranfaAions muft have been unjnft. 
Some of tJiofc who are moft zealous, in favour of our 
new fyftem of politics, wiH be perfcdly aware of the 
force of this argument : and, to avoid it, deny that any 
fucb tranfa£tion ever exifted. That they may be con- 
fident with themfelves, they go further, and deny the 
divinity of Chrift, his vicarious fatisfadion, the divine 
infpiration of the holy Scriptures, and all the moft- im- 
portant anicles of the Chriftian faith. Yet thefe are 
the men, with whom fome well-meaning Calvinifts aC- 
fociate themfelves, in our prefent difputes; without 
being aware, that if they adhere to Dr Prieftle/s political 
creed, they muft likewife adopt his religious fyftem, in 
order to be confiftcnt with themfelves. 

II. It follows from what has been faid, that a man 
may be rightfully andj equitably bound, to obey laws, 
in the making of whicll'4'ie never had any (h^re, either 
by Iiimfelf, or by any wKom he had chofen to reprefent 
him. However plaufible, in point of theory, that max- 
im be, th»tt men cannot be bound by any laws, to the 
making of which they have not given their confent, by 
themfelves or their chofen reprefentatives i it i» a max- 
im, th.tt, fo far as ever I coi^i learn, was never heard 
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of, till after the commencement of our difputes with 
tlie Colonies in America. It vras never reduced to 
pra^ice, before that time, nor fince ; in Britain, nor in 
America, nor in France, nor in any other part of the 
world. I may yenturc to fay, that it never will be re- 
duced to practice ; becaufe I am abfolutely fure it never 
can. Muft not every man, in every country, be fubjefl: 
to laws that were made before he was born, or capable 
to choofc a reprefcntative f Are not the poor, who caii 
contribute nothing to the fupport of government, fub- 
]cGt to the laws, as well as the rich ? And is not the 
protection of the laws more neceffary to thofe, than to 
thefe ? Are not minors fubje^n: to the laws, as well as 
perfont come to age ? Above all, are not all women 
members of fociety, fubjeCi to the laws of their coun- 
try, and contributing to the fupport of government, di« 
tcfUy or indire£Uy i Are they not entitled to all the 
unalienable rights of human creatures, as well as men ? 
How comes it, then, that in fuch an age of gallantry, 
iy> man appears for the right of the ladies to choofe 
their reprefcntatives, to fit in legiflative afTemblies ? — 
Sa a word, if ever the above maxim is put in pra<^ice, 
it muft be in a place, Where all minors, all women, and 
CYcn all gipGes and fturdy beggars, are allowed to vote in 
the choice of reprefcntatives. And, if this is one of the 
natural and imprefcriptible rights of man, two thirds of 
the human fpecies mull be for ever deprived of it. 

When the fcriptures fo frequently injoin fubje£lion to 
the powers that be, both in the Old Teftament and in 
the New, can any man believe, that they only require 
obedience to fiich laws as have been made, either by 
, ourfolves or our reprefentatives ? Had the captive Jews 
any reprefentatives, in die Chaldean, or the Pcrfian le- 
giflature ? Had the Jews in our Saviour's days, or the 
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Chififtuns of the difperfion, when Peter ynote, aiiy riS 
prefentatives in the Roman fenate, or* any voice in thd 
aflcaiblies of tlxat people ? Rather, had they any vote 
in the choice pf the Emperor i who, by that time, was 
become the fole^ legiflator of the JLoman world ? Or da 
thefe paffages only bind us to fubje^lipn to fuch a go- 
vernment, as never, ytt exifted ; and, in the nature pf 
things, never can f A new proof, this, that the total rcr 
je£tion of the fcriptures, and the abolition of Chrifti- 
anity, mud be a branch of our new political fyftem^ in 
order to make it hang together, 

III, It is very certain, that there never was a timej as 
far back as hiftory can be traced, when all the inhabit 
tants of Britain, or of either of the two united king- 
doms, were coofidered as having a rigjit to vote, in th^ 
choice of reprefentatives, to fit in Parliament. It is 
weU known, that though Parliaments are of a very old 
date, both in England, and Scotland, parliamentary re- 
prefentation is not.fo. At what time foevcr the feudal 
fyftem was introduced in Britain, i]: is agreed, that,- ^Gr 
. cording to it, all the King's tenants in capite^ u tf . ajl 
that held lands immediately of the crown, were |Br(.ti- 
tled to a feat in Parliament, and. none elfe. This was fo 
far from being coofidered as a privilege, by the propricr 
tors of fmall ellates, that it was reckoned an intolera- 
ble burden. After fundry efforts to compel their at- 
tendance, tliey were allowed to be abfent, upon condi- 
tion of fending two or more from each county, to. re- 
prefent them. When this regulation was introduced in 
England, is uncertain; owing to the loCs of their. r&« 
cords : but it feen\s to be agreed that it was not befoi^ 
the latter end of the reign. of King John, who died in 
1 216. With regard to Scotland, w^^can fpeak yfith 
more certainty. James I. had an act pad, in the year 
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X425, requiring the perfonal attendance of all free-hold- 
ers. But this being found inefftrt^iial^ another a£l: was 
paft, in 1427^ by which the fmall barons were exempt- 
ed, upon condition of fending two or more wife men; 
out of every (hire, to reprefent them : yet ftill they had 
a right to attend in perfon, if they pleaftd. After all, 
few of them attended, either by themfelves bir ireprefenl 
tatives, till the year 1587, when James VL with much 
difficulty, got the aft of 1427 revived. And it Is on- 
ly from that tinie, that there has been a regular attend- 
ance of county reprefentatives in Scotland. 

When the reprefentatives olF burroughs weire intro- 
duced into' Parliament is more uncertain. It appears to 
have been fooner than the reprefentatives of counties 
were introduced. But thiis is certain, that burroughs, 
as well as individuals, were obliged to give attendancei 
as being the king's tenants. And the bnly reafon of 
their being allowed to fend reprefentatives, was, that it 
would have been an intolerable hardftiip^ to require the 
attendance of all the menibers of the corporation. It 
(hall only be further obferved, on this head, that the 
right of eleftion in counties, ftands upon a very difier- 
cnt footing in England, from what it does in Scotland j 
though both were originally tlie fame. It would ferve 
little purpofe to trace the various fteps, by which this 
difference was introduced. With us, no perfon has i 
^ight to vote in fuch elcftions, unlefs he holds lands of 
the crown, either in property or fuptriorityi amounting 
either to forty (hillings of old extent,- or to L. 400 Scots 
of valued rent : whereas, beyond the border, every per. 
fon is an elefltor, who pofleffes property, whether real or 
)>crfonal, to the value of forty (hillings fterling yearly ; 
whether he holds of the king or a fubjeft, provided he 
ioes not eAirn it by a£tual feirvitude. 
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When people talk of a reform in the reprefentation of 
the people, it conveys the idea, of reiloring the conftitu- 
tion to the fame (lace in which it is fuppofed to have 
beeni before the introduclioq of certain corruption^ 
which they propofe to have remedied^ Hence many 
people, who have not had opportunities of better infer- 
mationi*take it for granted, that there was a time, when 
all the people were allowed to. voce in the choice of 
the national reprefentatives : and that this privilege hasy 
fomehow, been wrefted from them* And djefigntng 
men find their account in foftering their perfuafion* 
But nothing can be more falfe* From the above ftate- 
ment, it i$ manifeft, that there never was a time, when- 
a greater number of perfons were allowed to vote in 
fuch ele^ions. Of all the changes that have taken 
place in our conftitution, for many centuries back, 1 do 
not recolle<5t one, that has not been favourable to the 
people. The truth is, our conftitution, from being tx* 
aftly fimilar to thofe of other nations in Europe,^ vrhere 
the feudal iyftem prevailed, .has gradually rifen to its 
p»cfent happy ftate ; through a variety of changes, all 
of which have been owing to the fuccifsful ftruggles 
of.the fubje^s, in behalf of their rights'and Fiberties: 
uhcrely wc ate become the envy of ^11 ntighbocriDg 
nations. 

I know but of one inftance, that is.ccndefcendcd up^ 
on, of degeneracy in the ftate of our r. prefentatioil. 
It is in the c^fe rf the rotten burroughs^ as thef are 
called. Certain towns, th^jt were once wcakiiy ami po* 
pulous, are now fallen into d€;icay ; fo tha fome ctf 
them have fcarcely the appearance of (jountcy villBges* 
Yet they continue, to fend members to Pa^iament^ 9B 
before. By this means, a good number of our mem* 
bers of Parliament arc chofen by a few perfons 5 while 
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many thriving and populous towns fend no reprcfcnta- 
tives at all. This may be, in fome degree, a real griev- 
ance : and, in due time I hope, a remedy may be pro- 
vided. But there are various con fi derations, which, if 
duly attended to, mi^ht fcrve to allay the clamour that 
has been raifed about it. i. The change in the ftate 
of thofe towns is not owing to government ; but^has 
gradually come about, in the courfe of Divine Provi* 
dence. Trade and manufadures, after flourifhing, for 
a.wbile, in one place, have emigrated to another \ and 
thus Oiie town has fallen into decay, and another has 
riSsny in its (lead. Government could not prevent this ; 
nor would it have been proper to attempt it. 2. Thefe bur- 
ToogbB, rotten as they are, have been long poffeffed of the 
privilege of fending members to Parliament : it is fecur- 
cd to them by charter : and it defcrves conGderition, how 
far it yrould be juft to deprive them of it, without their 
oyru confent^ or withouta fuitable compenfation. 3. Thofe 
towns that have lately rifcn to opulence, and fend no 
members to Parliament, are not.unreprefented. Every 
perfon in thofe towns, that is worth forty fhillings year- 
lyi has a vote for the county members. 4, Whatever 
cosmpj^nts the people of England may have on this 
"Cad, wc in Scotland have little ground for any. None 
-of ticfc rotten burroughs are on our fide the Tweed: 
*nd our populous manufafturing towns that have no 
▼ote in eledUons, areyet but few. 

' IV. If it were pra£licable, that all the people, of e- 
▼cnr ra»k in Britain, (hould have an equal voice in the 
choigciof- the national reprefentaiives, it would not be 
jiltft. This will be thought a bold aflertion -, but it ad- 
mits? p( in eafy proof. All the objefts of legiflation 
may be comprehended under thefe three, life, liberty f 
tx^ff^periy : and every good law is intended for the fe- 
'- ■ •■ . ' ' curity 
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entity of one or other of thefe. With regard to the 
two firft, mankind are ijpon a level. And if our Par- 
liament were only to make laws relative to thefc, every 
man would have an equal right to choofe t'eprcfcnta- 
tives. But, in making laws refpefting property, reafon 
dictates, that every man's influence (hould be in pro- 
portion to the property he poffefles. And as land is the 
moft fixed kind of property, and the radical foorce of 
national wealth, it is highly reafonable, that landholders 
(hould have a principal concern in the making of fuch 
laws. Now, every one fees, that for one law that mere- 
ly refpe^s life or liberty, ten laws are paft for the fc^curi- 
ty or regulation of property: it is ncceflary that it 
(hould be fo-. ' And therefore juftice requires that a ' 
man of property, efpecially of landed property, (hould 
have ten votes, in the choice of legiflators, Vhcre a man 
of no property has but one. Of this the French na- 
tional aflembly were fenfible ; dnd accordingly attached 
ti90 thirds of their reprefentatives to the property, and 
only one third to the population. A man, wlofe mind 
is not warped with prejudice, nor heated with enthu- 
(lafm, however zealous he is for his own rights^ as a 
man, can allow to cJthers thofc rights that are cbnheQ- 
cd with that ftation in life, ^hich Providence has ^Uot- 
ted them. 

V. SuppoGng that ^ more equal reprefentatioti of the 
people could be ever fo eaGly obtained, it would riot be 
produftive of thofe advantages, to perfons in thcl lower 
Tanks of life, that they are taught to' expeft from it: 
and it would produce incony^niencies, of which thfey arc 
not aware. I do not mean to ftafe myfclf an enemy to 
reform, either in this refpeft, or m fefpeft of (horfcning 
the duration of Parljiaments. Perhaps tdth m^ht be 
.^ of advantage to the nation upon the whole.' Bat I am 

perfuadedi 
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Acrfuaded^ that if advantages are balanced with difad<*> 

y^ntages^ and into the latter fcale arc laid the difEcul- 

tip9, that every thinking perfon muft fee in the way of 

. ^coomplifliing fuch a rcforni, even though all parties 

^ere alike friendly to it, and the danger that nught a- 

life from any alteration in our conftitution, people's 

, ;z^al ia th'at caufe will be. very much cooled. To men- 

. tioiji a few inftances. 

L This reform would neither prevent nor diminiih 

diat bribery and corruption, which are too often prac- 

;,:(Uoed at elections. It would' have the confrary tfFeft. * 

: for prooiof this we may appeal to fafts.. In the coun-* 

{;ik6r of Scotland there are much fewer eleftors, in pro- 

iportion, that in thofe in England : yet there are no e- 

. • leftions, in Britain, where there is fo little bribery and 

-corruptionj or fo little riot and diflipation as in thofe of 

. the Scottifh counties. But let us fuppofe our reform ob- 

>. stained, and every man in the county made an elieftor, 

would this continue to be the cafe i Suppofe the num- 

( bcrof cleflors, in any county, is now an hundred : fup- 

'■:• pofe th;it after the reform, they fliall amount to twen- 

ty thgufand ; and fuppofe them to be all alike honed : 

; . ftill it would be much eafier to bribe a majority of the 

-' twenty thoufand, .than it is to bribe a majority of the 

hundred. Our prefent eleftors are men of independent 

fortunes: and, if they were to be fold, would difdain to 

: : take a fmall bribe. No man ^ould dare to offer them 

.;; |efs than L. 500 a piece, one with another. And chere- 

..forc, to bribe fifty-one of. the hundred, would coft him 

. 'l^^SS^o. But in the other cafe, there would be no 

/ ^gcafion to bribe gentlemen. A majority of poor la- 

:if:,MWF'? an4 mechanics mi^ht be found, to whom twen- 

ffity Shillings would be a greater object than L. 500 is to 

. ' fti^ prefcnc cleflors.. And therefore one might bribe a 

=^.-..iV; ■ majority 
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majority of the twenty thbufand, by expeading only 
L. loooi. — The truth is, it will not be eafy to find a 
remedy for corruption, till we can 'find eleftors that will 
take no tribe. And furely the lefs they need it, the lefs 
temptation they have to take it. It is not Candidates 
that are moft to blame, when a feat is obtained in this 
way J but ele£lors. ^o man can be fuppofed as willing 
to give away money, as another may be to receive it> 
And the only reafon why gentlemen ofFcrr bribes, is be- 
caufe they fee a probability of obtaining a feat in that 
way, and in^no other. 

It is faid, that the court is the fource of corruption : 
and that candidates hope to refund chemfelves, by pla« 
ces, pcnHons, or bribes, for all that they expend in cor- 
Tupting their cleAors. It may cafily be believed that 
he who buys a people will fell them again : and every 
corrupt member of Parliament hopes to refund himfelf, 
juft as every corrupt cle&or hopes to better his fortune 
by the Iwribe he receives. But it is more than tea to one 
that both are difappointed. For one eledor that is en- 
riched by felling hjs vote, ten are reduced to poverty, by 
trufting to fuch a refource ; and for one member of 
Parliament that has his expenccs refunded, by places, 
penfions, or otherwife, there, are ten whofe eHates and 
families feel the contrary, for fundi y generarions. 
There is no doubt but a corrupt court will rather buy 
off a member from the oppofition, than lofe :; favourite 
meafure : and there is as little doubt, that an \inLprin* 
ci^iled candidate will rather bribe his eleftors than lofc 
his feat. But if members of Parliament were honeft, 
no bribe would influence them to vote againit their 
judgement: and if electors were confcientious, tlicy 
would give tlieir vote to no man who (hould offer ihcm 
a l>ri!7e. As foon as thi: is found to be the cafe, both 

courts 
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courts and candidates will keep their money iii tfcti^ 
pockets. Thus it appears, that, taough neither the court 
nor the members of Parliament are iriiiocent, the pri:i- 
cipal blame lies upon elcftors ; as the guill of fin lies 
chiefly, not upon Satan who tempts to it, but on the fin- 
ner who yields to the temptation. And if every tenrp- 
tation was to coll him ten thoufand pounds, any other 
thaA Satan would foon ceafe to tempt, if finners woul4 
ceafe to comply. 

If the number of ele«flors were increafed, there would, 
no doubt, be among them a greater number of honeft 
men ; but there would he a greater number of rogues 
too : for I have never yet obferved, that tliere wa« ^ 
greater proportion of morally honed men, in the low eft 
ranks of life, than Timong their fuperiors. And it is ab- 
furd to fuppofe, that they who need money moft, will 
be moft avcrfe to take it. It may rather be fufpefted 
that many of thofe who now make fuch a buftle, about 
a more equal reptefentation of the people, arc men 
grieved to fee themfelves out of the way of receiving a 
ihare of what they think is to be had at eleftions: and 
wiih to have a vote, only that they may have it in their 
power to fell it to the higheft bidder. 

Even though we Tiad a new Parliament every ycnr or 
every three years, this would have no €{Tc(\ in prevent- 
ing bribery. Triennial Parliaments havi? been tried : 
and perhaps the nation might have fuffered no inconve- 
nience from their continuance. But neither do I know 
any great inconvenience that has arifen from their being 
made feptcnnial. One reafon given for the change was, 
that gentlemen were hurt, by the expence of fuch fre- 
quent elei^ions : . a certain proof that they had their e- 
le&ors to bribe tlieh as well as now. And furely an e- 
leftlon every three years wouW not give lefs occafion to 

bribery, 
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brioery, than one in feven. It would, indeed, give an 
opportunity to a greater num{)er of gentlemen to riiii^ 
tbemfclves» bj fetting up for members of Parliaip^nt i^ 
or the. fame gentleman might do It in lefs than half the 
time. It would procure, to corrupt elcftors, ' fevcft 
bribes in 21 yearsj ki&ead of three : . in(tead of nitf^ day^ 
of riot and diflipation, in that fpace of time, the people 
might expe£i one and twenty. And thofe habits of 
drunkenneCs, idlenefs, perjury, and all kinds of v&i, 
th^t are c^ntra^led at elections, would gather more iiizii 
double ftrength in the fame time. Were our ele£fioti^ 
annual, thefe confequences wouk} follow in a tHfeeifbla 
propprt\on», Tofome men thefe may be dcilrabTe'diiiigis? 
but furely fuch men are not the fitteft to regulate ^6 

government .of nations. 

* ' ' ■■■•-*-. .i-^ if 

Bribery and <:x>rruption are undoubtedly crying tms : 
and every habile method Ihould be taken to aboliQi' them'. 
Many good 4aws have, been made for that purpc^ p ~ a^3 
masy.fevek*e punifhpients have been inflide4 upqii tnpte 
who have been lot^nd to tranfgrefs them. But ftiQ Uie 
ingenuity- of wicked men has found^ methods to ' ttiok 
them. . If it could be found pra^icable to ajbolifli all 
canvafljng for votes, it would he the bed mean of ptc- 
vciiting bribery • . What if an aft of Parliamenf ftibtfld 
pafsi declaring every man , incapable of a feat in tfcc 
Houfe of Commons, who fliould be proved to iiavfe 3fe- 
clared hinafelf' a4:andidate, either in public oriri'priyro, 
till he did it publicly, on die huftings, in the dky^bfx- 
ledion ? By this means no man would have it in his ^pw- 
er, either tp give or to receive a bribe. Somd >vbwloi 
no dqi^bt^ be difappointed, who would w.fh to nave a 
feat# but tliey wouid keep their money.' Arid' f m 
> perfuadcd, neither town nor coqnty in Britain ^o^i)it3& 
find thcmfelvcs ?t a lofs, for najsii Both willing' and 'qifih 
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tifted to accqpt fuch a truft^ wbeft it fliould be tolanto' 
vtiy offered them. * 

3U Thifi propofed rcfonn would give lib ifecurity to 
ibe p<oplc» that the proceedings of Parliam^t'^oUld be 
mott jftgree^le to their urifhes. Our reprefiSMitativer 
are npt, like thoCt of the ftates of Holland, cotifined to 
a jbarededar^ion of the miod of their donftltoents. If 
(hcj. were, they would have nothirg t» do in Parlia*^ 
iQ?Qt» )f}^K to vote as diey had been infttii£led : Parlia- 
4^^j(^ l?<?¥id deliberate about nothing ; but 4t behov^ 
€4. i^TCrf bill that was to be brought into the Houfe of 
Cpqo^nsp firft to be difcufled in a public meeting of 
|}i^ e)efS^rs, in every town and tounty in Britain*, 
what a dead weight this would hang iipon the wheels, 
of government, every perlbn of common andcrftxndtng. 
iHuH^fe^ But with us, when a than ii chpfen a mem* 
h^ of Farhamenti neither he nor his tonftituents Jbiow» 
V[hat bills ar/p to be brought in, nor what argument* ate, 
to| jbe -uted« for or againft any of theni.* His eleAors cai| 
Acurefore give him no inftruflions how he is to vote ia 
IDV caviie ; nor is be bound to follow them if they do* 
He IS to follow the dicUtes of his own judgement and 
t^i^&fict. And whether he is cfaofen by many or bj 
fi^% whether chofen every year, or evety feven yearsf 
j^ jju^g^mcnt is neither more nor lefs likely to coia^ 
(J4e^ , ,^th the judgement of tne multitude. This, by 
the vc^y* j|hews what we ought to think of ^Sttok men, 
^^^ iiii prder Co obtain their elefiion, cajole their con-> 
%^tu|cnt$ with promifes to follow their inftruftions* 
Tb^ jmoft favourable opinion we can have of them is^ 
^t^ th^y ma£e fuch promifes with a fixed refolfytioti to 
ilj^iffilf^ th^m % for unl^fs this is the cafe, they tiihft rf • 
j^e never to pay s^ny regard to thei^r own ^ostiiciincf 
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. J. This reform could have no tendency to reduce o^r 
t:axes, nor to prevent our entering into new vi^ars^ by 
which our burdens niay be tncfeafed. With regard* to 
prcfent taxes, I (hall fpeak more folly hereafter. With 
pcrgard to war ) if the nation were threatened by a fo- 
reign enemy, if any neighbouring nation fliould cramp 
our t4^de, or otherwife injure or infult us, I am per* 
fuaded the people of Britain have more fpirit thab tq 
foffcr it without defending thcmfeWes. Suppofing the 
body of Ae people avcrfe to war, it is plain from what 
has been faid, that this reform gives no additional fecu- 
rify, that Parliament will be of the fame mind* But e* 
very one who knows any thing of our hiftory niuft have 
perceived, tliat the |^cople have always been as much in- 
clined to war as either Court or Parliament. The wars, 
in the days of King William and Queen Anne, wc|« 
undoubtedly popular. Nor was there ever any rneafuf^ 
of adminiftration, fince the revolution, more unpppulaf 
than the peace in the latter end of Queen Anne's reign, 
Tet, by thefe wars the foundation of the fyftem of na? 
tional debt was laid, The war which terminated in the 
year 1763, was undoubtedly the war of the people i and, 
though the peace of that year was the aK>ft honourable 
and advantageous to Britain, of any that ever (he enter- 
ed into, it may well be remembered how much it was 
blaTied by the people. Indeed, If all the people in Brf^ 
tain could be made, inR'ead of eleQors, members of Pari 
liament, there is much reafon to fhink that we would be 
engaged in more w^rs than ever. > 

4. ExperienCie" (hews that" we who have no vote, in* 

• . . ■ * ■ 1' ■ 

chooCng members of Parliament, fuffer no inconyeniV , 
cncc on' that account J and we may be well aiTured^ tihat, 
if we could obtain "a vote, it would be of no folid advan- 
t?|;^ to U8« The town of Jedburgh has a vote, and tho- 
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town of Hawick has none. Are the people of Hawick 
fubjef): to any oppreiEye law9, from which they of Jed* 
burgh are firee i Are trade^ maaufaituses, or any ufef ul 
improvement in a more flouriihing (late ibere than here? 
Or wJiat hjjjve we tp complain of, that docs not ly equal- 
ly heavy Mpon the fH.P On the contrary, is it, not rnani- 
feftj through all Bi^itaini that thofe towns that have ,no 
concern in ele£tionsj have rifen to Qpulence, and air^ 
riGng ?ipaee> while many oif our Parliafliient burroughs 
are lolling in indolences drutting in pride, and finkinfi^ 
intd inGgnificance ? ShefBeldi Birmingl^am) Manchefr 
ter^ Paifley, permit me to add, Hawick, and Galaihiel^ 
are inftances of the fdrnier : infl^nces of the latter ar^ 
too common to require fpecific^tion* Perhaps other 
caufes may concur^ in producing this eSc£l 3 but J am 
perfiiaded it is not a little furthered by the exemption 
of thofe towns from the huirry and biiftle^ the riot and 
dilltpation^ the corruption, perjury, and chicanery, that 
too jfrequently attend elections. Should we in tbisi 
town, for inftance, ever obtain a vote in eled ions, it 
couki riot better our condition. We n^ight indeed have 
an opportunity of fpending a week or two, dncd ip 
fei^en yearsj in druukennefs and debauchery, without 
tniich expencc to outfelvcs. We might, have can- 
taffing and cajoling, ^nd (wearing and bribing among 
Us, as our neighbours have, on every fuch occafion. 
Perhaps we might j now arid then^ have the pleafore.of 
feeing oiir magiftratcs degtaded, our privileges fufpend* 
cd, aod commiffiottcrs appointed by a court of juftice, 
to manage our public funds for feveri years j as a pu- 
niihnient for our corruption. Our people,, who now 
quietly mind their own bufinefe^ and, by honcft induf- 
try fpakc a decent provifion for thtir families, would 
acquire habits of idlenefs and vice. Our trade and ma- 

nufa^wreft 



litifa£hircs would decline apace i and we would foott- Be 
Vemarkable for nothing, but poverty and pride* Uafeft^^ 
we really wi(h for fuch a change^ we had much better 
content ourfelves as we are. 

5rBefides all thtS) we m Scotland fiiould conGdcr^ that 
if any advantage is to be derived frgm a reform in parlia-* 
ment, we could not enjoy an equal fliare of it. We arc 
Kmited by the Union, to forty- five members in fhe Houfe 
bf Commons* Suppofingy as has been pit)pofed, diat 
one hundred more members were added to that houfe, 
our proportion of thefe would be no more than e^ht. 
And what -advantage would we gain, by having right 
mpre nofcs to (hew ? Perhaps we may be for breaking 
the Union, in hope of fending more reprefentatrtei to 
Parliament ; as, npw a days, little regard is paid bo' triz^ 
ties entered into by our forefathers ; but how io we 
. know that our Englifh brethren will be equally vi^iISng 
to break it in this article ? Perhaps we only want 2ln ia« 
creafe 6£ the number of eleftors, not of reprefentativ^ ; 
but what would that do for us ? Is there any reaibh td 
think, that they who (hould be chofen by the maiiy, 
would be more worthy of the truft, or would dlfoharge 
It better, than they who have heretofore betm chofen* by 
the few ? In Scotland, a much (mailer proportion of th^ 
people are ekftorS than in England :• but has there been^ 
fince the Union, a ftnallet proportion of honcft men, ancf 
friends to their country, among the Scots, than inibng 
the £ngU(h members ? 
' Upon the whole, the principaf thing to be attended 
to, in the matter of reprefcntation is, that the members 
of the Houfe of Commons, being chofen from aiilong 
Ac people, ffaould never have an intereft oppofite to 
theirs ; not have it in their poWcr to aggrandize Of en- 
rich themfelves at their cxpence. While they can' niake 
a» law8> that fytH not affe£l themftlves, %9 much as 

I (heir 
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AcJx fcflow fubje£ls> it 19 comparatively of \crf fthatf 
Importance^ who their eleftors be. Thejr will alwaji 
kc attentive to the intcrcfts. of the people, and will op^* 
pofe every opprcflive law, for their own fakes. 

6. Stippofing the propofed reform^ to be both pfoper' 
apd-ncceffary, tbisis furcly no time for driving fuch a; 
toe^ute. The nation i$ engaged in War; the Icgifla- 
iure^ as well as adminiftration maft have thciv attentioif 
^gaged to that, and other matters of prefent neceffitj-. 
jf^n^ they cannot have fuch letfure to deliberate upon 
tl^f bupnefs of reform, a$ the importance of the affair' 
,.]|rould require. Things may appear eafy in theory, 
.;^b^ich are found very difficult, when we come to reduce' 
. them to praftice. And, as no plan of reform has yet 
been, propofed, by our Friends of the People^ it is impof- 
^ ^ble for them to forefee what difficulties may occufy 
. other in th^ formation of the plan, or in the c3cecutiorf 
pf it:, more efpecially as few of them have ever had art 
. <5ppprtunity to know much about affFalrs of (late. How 
, Q&aqy, for inftance*, arre to be added, to the number of 
. our reprefentativcs ? Who are to have a right to be e- 
, .^Je£lor$ f What number of people arc to fend a membfer 
.^tto Parliament; or how fhall the numbers, at each e- 
leftion be afcertained j as they arc always fluftuating ? 
What proportion of, the rcprefentation (hall" be attached 
to the foil* 3 what to property, and what to population ? 
And how are thefe diferences to be afcertained ? How 
fhall the proportion between England and Stotfand be 
iixed to mutual fatisfa£tion ? What ct)mpenfation flialf 
6e given to our rotten burroughs, for the lofs of theif 
; privileged, or to our freeholders in Scotland, for di*vid- 
ing their rights with the multitude? Above ail, how 
. ftall the balance of our conftitutioh be prcfcrved; and 
-What fecutity (hall we have,'>that by loofing a fcW pin's, 
we.ffiaUnot bring dp^a the whole fabric about our 

ears-? 
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tahf Surely all thefe, and m^ny other difficulties ihii 
might occur, would require more deliberation, than ca/i 
be bedowed upon them- at the prefent crifis. 

Neither can it be diflemWed, that the prefent ftatc of 
the country is very unfavourable to fuch an attempt. 
The minds of men are now as mtlch divided about poli- 
tical fubjeflts, a$ they have long been about matters of 
religion. Some are for a refoi'm, atid others againftit. ' 
Some vrill hzi^e it now, and others at a more convenl 
ent time. SonMl^wili have royalty abollfhedj and ail d^ 
ties of honour ; and fome will be fatisfied Vith a more 
equal reprefentation in the Houfe of CommonsA Some ' 
urili have annual Parliaments) and fomewifh them onlf' ^ 
triennial. Some cry- out of one things and fome of a^^ ^' 
ftother : every one complains moft loudly of what beai!i^ 
hardeft upon himfAf. . And f^rhaps our teformeis' 
themfelves would not cafily agree among themfelvcs, j» ' 
to what degree of reformation (hould^be adopted. 

But what, above all other* thibgs^ renders thi^ at^ 
tempt unfeafonaUe at this time^ id, th^t diey who ari 
mod clamofous for a reform, only wifli for' it as a ftejir ' 
towards the total overthrow of our conftitution, and tlid*" 
reducing to pr^£tice the whole fyftcm difleminated bf'' 
Thomas Paine and his followers* Charity obliges tftf"* 
to tlank, that there. ate many who arc prevailed vritfe^ 
in the fimplicky <4^ their hearts, to join the cry for re** ' 
form^ who would sbhor the thoughts of dcftrdying the^ 
conftitution*. • Bert, is there any doubt that the IcadctiJ 
of oi»r new aflbciaiions/ adopted Paine's principles wxtEii''] 
out re&rv<^ and avowed themfelves advocates for » 'tlo^^ ^ 
tal revolution, till they fdund govern meftt in eamcft to'' 
puniQi the feditious? And if they dnrftj would the j^ 
^t be 81 lottd fbiil for a revolution, ^s^ they now ate 'fbt 
m re{0nk|?. Tbciy hope, that if a reform to their mind' 
. • ' • . : could 
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ceuld be obtainedi a few more men might be got intoi 
Parliament, of their own kidney ; and then they wool4 
finc^ it eafier to execute the reft of. their plan. We- 
ba^p a few atheifts^ . murderers^ and pick-^pockets ; a 
few difcontented^ ambitipua, and tttrbulent men 119^ 
Brit^Hi as well as in other nations* Thefe men fee: 
what f^ccefs their brethren elfewhere have had, in 
worming thcmfelves into power, in oveMurning all go-^ 
vernment and all* religion, in deftroying liberty, pro- 
petty, and perfonal fecurity, and in bringing to the 
guillotine all who were objefts of their emulation of 
fefentment. Their an^ition is hereby fet on fire/ 
They long to tafte ihe fweets of arbitrary power : and 
they do not^et defpair of turning this land of liberty 
into another fcene of confufion, blood, and horror, for 
that purpofe. While fuch hopes are entertaitied, is 
thia a time to talk of reform ? 

7.. If this reform were both ncceflary and feafon** 
nble, the methods taken to obtain it are far from being 
wancantable. They are pregnant with mifchief, Ta 
forvf\, fqcieties or afibciations, in different parts of the' 
united kingdom, under whatever defignation, — to choofe 
deputfcs in thefe focieties,-rof thefe deputies, together 
with oJtbers from a neighbouring kingdom, to ere£t 
a convention,— -and in that convention to difcufs the 
bu(mef$ of the nation at hrg<?, and concert meafures, iq 
sivowed oppofition to th^ eonftituted authorities ; — what 
is all this, but to fet up a government within a govern- 
jmcnt ? Dq not thefe men ufurp the authority of parlia- 
ment; and praAically declare, that if parliament will 
not cpine. into their meafures, they mean to carry them 
by f^rce i yea> to execute^ as well as to enad by theif 
own>.J4i^ority, if they can but make their party ftrong 
enough ? If fuch proceedings ar^ not punilhable bf 

lavt 
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kW| It rouft only be, becaufe nothing o( the kind httw 
iiig ever been attempted in former times^ there hai 
never been occaGon to make any law againft them. He 
permiiCon of fuch enormities is the ftrongeft evidence^ 
that, inftcad of a tyrannical govemmentj we live under 
liie mildcft on earth *. 

For the meeting of the French convention thete wal 

Ibme reafon -, JKcaufe the fecond national aflemUy had 

fo much wiTdom left as to dlflblve themfelves, and de- 

fert the h^lrn which they could no longer guide : and 

they left no conftituted authority in France. But to H 

Vp the image of the French convention among us^ while 

the known aod etlabliihed authorities remain^ is the 

moft flagrant attempt that ever was made, to fubfett 

all order, and introduce confufion and every evil worlu 

The Pritjih people have an unqueftioned right to 

petition the king or either houfe of parliament. TVir 

petitions, however mireafonable, if but concetvecl it 

decent terms, will be received : and if tliey are rcafo» 

9ble, I hppe they will be granted. But furely the legif* 

litiMre muft have a right to determine whether petitiom 

{hall be granted or not: other wife why petition thent^ 

It is among the other excellencies of our cafi(UtutioO| 

that it has the principks of reform within itfelf. |f ixf 

^QLs ihould be found ia it» or Should creep jbto % 

flirough the lapfe of time, as nothing human is eitb^ 

perfect or permanent, — it belongs to the legiflature to 

reform thefe defeds : they have power to tip it ; and I 

2)ope they will do it, if datif^lly applied to, Bat to 

attempt 

* SiDce wiitiog the aboite, I am happy to hear that th^ liag{ftntc< 
•f the city and county of £4inb«rgh, have prohibited th« meeting of tkt 
pretended co n vention in their hounda : for which thep deftntdly hs«< 
the thanks of thslti^ff trao^uiUity and «rder ; hotbthoc vd^ \^ 
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attempt to over-awe the legiflature, and influence by 
clamour, or by the' -appearance of numbers, their deci- 
iSbns, — what is it, but an attempt, an impotent attempt 
I hope it will prove, to deftroy their authority, apd pt}t 
the aAual exerclfe of fovereignty in the hands of the 
populace ? 

From the time that the Jacobioe Club at Paris, in 
concert with other aflbciations of the faSRe fort in other 
parts of the kingdom, and in con ]ur\£lion with the mob 
of Parish took upon them to decide upon the general 
trnfinefs of the nation, and to prefcribe meafures to 
what was called the legiflative aflcmbly,-^every thing 
has tuflied into confufion in France. The prefent con- 
▼ention^ ever fince it met, has been no more than 1 
tool in the hands of the Jacobin Club and the Paris 
T^U>)e : and the world has been witnefs to the dreadful 
^nfequences. Similar caufes will always produce fimt*- 
lar efie&s. If ever our clubs and conventions (hall be- 
come fo powerful as to be able to (li£late to p^riiament!, 
OT'lf parliament (hall beco(nc fo weak, in point of in- 
'ti^Icdis, as to fuifer them to attempt it with impunity^ 
that day will put an end to all regular government and 
tubordination aniong us. Our happy conftitution, the 
work of ages, and the admiration of mankind, wiirfi(b 
to wreck in one hour : and the fame'fcene will be zGicA 
here, that has been in rehearfal, for eighteen months 
pa ft I on the other fide of the channel* 
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On LiRERTY and Equality. 



a TT7HAT!'* fay our modern innovators, ** fliall >Ye 
** be precluded from feeking the redrefs of 
** our grievances, in what way, or by what means 
*' we pleafe ? Are pot liberty and equality the natural 
// rights of men ? And wHo ftiall deprive us of the one, 
/* or of the other?" Liberty is, doubtlefs, one of die 
mpft valuable earthly bleffings j but, like all others, it 
jis liable to be abufcd. Often has it been employed as a 
cloke of licentioufnefs : but it is^only of late, that it has 
been coupled with equality. Let us examine, with 
icandour, this new aflbciation. 

Liberty is one of thofe things of which every man 
has fome kind, of conception, but which no man finds 
it eafy to define, faffing over the various defcriptions that 
have been given of it, it is manifeft that perfcdi liberty 
muft confift in an uniimtted power of doing what one plea* 
fes : or of following the dilates of one's own will, 
.V^ithout any reftraint from without himfelf. But it is 
equally manifeft, that this fort of Kbcrty is comj^tcnt 
to God oaly : bccaufe none but he has a right to make 
his own fovereign will the fole rule of his aftions. 

Or 
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Ot if any creature enjoy it, muft be a creature, whoft 
will is exadly conformable to his. The will of God 
is the fupreme rule of conduct to all rational crea- 
tures, as well as to hinrifelf : as none but He can be 
independent. He made his will known to the firfl: 
man, by writing his law in his heart : but this laid no 
reftraint upon him till firi entered ; becaufe he followed 
his own will, in yielding obedience to his Creator. 
When fin (hall be totally abolifhed in the people of 
God, and their will reftored to its primitive conformity 
to the will of God, they will then be reftored to perfeft 
liberty ; becaufe they will fulfil their own Virill, in do- 
ing the will of their God and Saviour : ^nd will be in-> 
capable to take pleafure in any thing that he prohibits* 
Thi^ is the cafe, even in this world, as far as they are 
. fan£Ufied : Hence, like David, they walk ac libetty, 
becaufe they feek God's precepts. This is that glorious 
liberty, wherewith Cbrift hath made us free.. 

But, as all men, whether faints Or finners, while in 

this life, have, much corruption about them, their wills 

muft always be inclined, more or lefs, to what is con- 

trai:y to God's will, and is prohibited by his law. That 

law, therefore, will always prove a great teftraint upon- 

the liberty of mortals. Supipofing mahkind to be in 

what is called the ft ate of nature, before the formation 

of fociety, pr the erection of goverrtme;it of aiiy kind : 

. in that ^afe, no man was under any fubje£llon to the will 

^of any fellow-creatiire, nor was his will under any othe^ 

•teftraint but the law of nature. Eten in that ftate he 

.CQuld have no right to kill, to lie, or do any thing elic 

.isrhich God in that law had forbidden. Thus, every naaii 

would have had an unreftrained right to follow his own 

ai far ad. it waft agreeable to the law of nature. 

' Antf 



Anc) this is> precifdy^ vhat' ought to be catleH nalti^ 
liberty. 

Though this tiahiral liberty can ftever be increafed by- 
any human hiftitution t becaufe men can never hatfc 
ipower to abolifti, or to leffen the obligation of the law-of 
Qo3 : yct'thi^ Kbcrty may be abridged by human autho-* 
rity ; and muft be fo, wherever fociety exifte. When 
any nurnber of men fet up any form of government nk^ 
mong thcmlclv^ they nmft not only fix certain pegu- 
lationa^ at the to!, according to Mrhich they ^11 be gi- 
iremed ; but they muft likewife efiablifh, infome hand 
or other, a power of making laws for time to come- £• 
verv member of that fociety muft give up his- natu* 
ral Hbetty*, fo far, as not only to fubmit to the fan<ia-»^ 
menftal regulations forrtiaily agreed to by the whde, but 
alfo to the will of thofe who form the legHktiire vX 
the fociety, in all things that are not contrary to the law 
of nature. But he parts with thi^-portion of hisnaftii** 
ral liberty, only upon condition of his being fo pro* 
tefted by the community, or by -thofe to whofe haundB 
tlie adniiniftratiott is erttruftcd, that none may hkve pow-^ 
er to lay any refttaint upon his wiH, but what is laid ap»^ 
csh him, by the Mwi of God or of his country. : 'This^Is 
iMrat Ikrs been called tivii liberty. * .; , 

Hence it is manifeft, that no man, in the due exer- 
cifc'of ffeaftVn will ever claim the unreftrained ufe 4^ n»* 
rural libcttyiih the focial ftate. The will of «very>uK 
dhridual^mifft be fubjeft td' the public ^ili. B^t if : fte 
{ToVernmertt h rightly conftitilted, every one hais^a fiiffi* 
cient compaifetioh for that portidn of his liberty whidfa 
he gives up, in the*proteSion whit^h fae enjoys, utidsr^tlK 
wings of the law. And no mitn has ground to cond* 
pt^in, while lio reftraint is^lfid updn hiih by the pttbMe 
witl, bat what is for the general good* ' 

Every 
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Everf one knows that all. govemmeotaare not alike 
friendly to liberty. Some allow the TubjeiSl to retain a 
greater (hare of hia natural liberty, and fome a lefs. 
And that government is always the b^dj where moft of 
it is fufFcred to remain, provided the ends of govern- 
mept are gained. This is tlie very thing, that, above 
alt others, fliews the excellence of our government, and 
conftitutes Br iti(h. liberty. We aremot only fecured x- 
gainii fubje£lion to the will of anymag^or any fet of. 
mcniy ^contrary to lawj but the law iflpf allows us to 
follow the didates of our own Will in more cafes, and 
la^s us undcrfewer reftraints, than the laws of any o« 
tbet country do. A Britifli fubje£t may do with him- 
fislf, and with all that is his own, jud what he pleafcSj 
fo long as he. does no injury to his fellow fubje£ts, or to 
the community at large. < 

It is Jikewife evident, that it is impoi&ble to frame a* 
njr gofvemnient in fiK:h a manner, as that all who live 
undtr it ihouldbe alike free* Sapppiing a government 
{o perfe£i: as to have every law Jnadcd, that could col« 
dace to the good of the nation, and no more, it is e\ i- 
dent^ that the man wiio was moil difpofed to promote 
tEe public good, would always have moil liberty ; be* 
caufe, in doing what he pkafed, he w<Oiild juft do what 
the law required. On the other hand^ if there exifted 
in .that nation, an eaen^y to. his country, or one who 
Wftflicd to promote his own intereft, by opprefiing or iu* 
jtfring hid fellow fubjects, that man would live under 
continual reftraint. He would be a flavein the niidft 
of .a free nation ; becaufe he could never follow his own * 
^U, without tranfgreffing the laws. U^ce it followi^ 
that, under every good government, ^ moft virtuous 
aiaA .is always moft free : and the moft wicked will al« 
Ways be under the greateft leftiaint* No £ov&rnmc»t 

can 
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can be faid to be unfriendly to liberty, becaufe the co- 
vetous man is reftrained from ftealing, or the mafl o{ 
blood from murder. It Is the principal end of laws to 
prevent fuch men from following the djftates of their 
depraved will : and when laws cannot do it, they mult 
be reftrained by punifhments* It is therefore nothing 
to the difadvantge of any government, to find wicked 
men complaining of want of liberty under it, while the 
honed, induft^ous, virtuous citizen feels himfelf undet 
no reftraint* Wind this affords no fmall prefumption in 
favour of our conftitution. They among Us, vho, 
fihce the days of Wilkes and liherty^ have always been 
moft clamourous for more liberty, have been the very 
perfons who ftood moft in need of the teftraints of law. 
This obfeirvation is peculiarly applicable to thofe (nen 
who are continually harping upon the Liberty of the 
Press. This branch of civil liberty, as well as every o- 
ther, however valuable, muft have its bounds. If every 
;iian was to be allowed to publilh what he pleafes, widi- 
JDut being anfwerable for it when publifhed, as wdl 
might every one be permitted to do what he will, with- 
.out being anfwerable for what he does. To every man 
of common generoiity, his reputation is as dear aslil^ 
life, A public llandercr, therefore, is as dangerous afl 
•enemy to fociety, as an aflaffin. And to give free tole- 
ration to the one is equally pernicious as to grant it to 
the other, A libel upon the conftitution arid laws p£ 
the country is furely as prejudicial as a libel upon, a pri- 
vate charadler. It is a peculiar happinefs of Britifli fub- 
jc<fts, that civery one is at liberty freely to publifh, a^ 
well as to fpeak his fentiments, concerning public ftita- — 
fares- This is an advantage to the conftitution, ande- — 
teii to adminiftration ; becaufe they have, thereby, aiL# 
opportunity to avail themfelves of the wifdom of indivi- — 

duals^a 
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dualsj not c<mne£led with government. But this llber-^ 
ty may be abufed. A man may fpeak treafon, and why 
may he not print it ? And if he. who fpeaks it in a pri* 
yalte company may be puniflied, why fhould not he who 
fpreads it through the whole nation^ by his writings. 
Men of loyalj peaceable^ or even moderate principles, 
feel themfelves under no reltraint : and if f^ditious men 
are in high dudgeon, bec2tufe they arcttot allowed to 
fow the feeds of rebellion with impunity, it is no more 
to be wondered at, than a thief 's crying out againft the 
gaDows. 

That liberly of the prefsy which is the ac]<;nowledged 
birth-right of every Britifh fubjeft^ does not conGft in 
being allowed to publiih what one pleafes, without be- 
ing accQuntable for it. But ** precifely in this, that 
*♦ neither courts of juftice, nor any other judges what- 
•f ever, are allowed to take any notice of writings in- 
^* tended for the pr^fs 5 but are confined to thofe which 
V are a^ually published 4 and in thefe cafes, mud pro- 
** ceed by trial by jury*." Or, to ufe the words of a 
Jearncd judge, ^* It confifts in laying no previous ref- 
** traints upon publications, and not in freedom from 
** cenfure for crijninal master when publifhed. Every 
" freeman has an undoubted right to lay what fenti- 
f * ments he pleafes before the public : to forbid this is 
." to deftroy the freedom of the prefs: but if he pub- 
," liihes what is improper, mifchievous, or illegal, he 
" mufttake the confeq^uence of his own temerity f." 
This is all the liberty that even Mr Erikine pleads for, 
in his celebrated fpeech at Mr Paine's trial. The gene- 
ral 

' • i>c Loiine, p. 25^7. 
t Blackftonc's Com. vol. ir. p. iji, 15 ». , 
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Tul principles laid down in that fpeech» no man in Bri- 
tain will deny. His application of them to the ,caufe 
he was defending, every one will excufe ; becaufe, as a 
laywer, l.e would confider hirafclf as bound to fay. 
whatever he could for his client. But not one word 
did he fay, tending to prove that Mr Paine dcfervcd do 
punifhment for what he had publiihed. Only he had 
ufed hns privt^l^e, in p^bliflilng what he pleafed: and 
if he had done wrong, was to take the confequencc. 
When I read that fpeech, I took it for granted, that he 
would have been hiffed at, by ' all the Friends of Mr 
Paine's doftrine, as having defcrtcd the caufe: arid I 
dare fay, he himfelf was furprized, as well as many o- 
thers, at the very different reception they gave hiro. 
Indeed, if doctrines as inimical to the conftituxion and 
peace of any country, were allowed to be publiflied in 
that country, w.ith impunity, there would be an end of 
all government, and of all order. Were Mr Paine 
now to pubHfh any thing as ininriicai to the Fr^ch con- 
vention, and their new-fangled conftitation, he woufd 
inftantly meet with that fate which in hisprefeni iiiiupri* 
fonmcnt, he has good reafon to fear is not very diftainti 

It is well known, that, from the Union of the t«ro 
Crowns, till the year 1694, which was fix years after 
the Revolution, nothing was fuffered to be publiiQiie'd, 
till it had pafled through the hands of a licencer 'ap» 
pointed by the court, and had received his imprrm^turx 
This was to cramp the liberty of the prefs. Yet fome- 
thing like this i^ praftifipd to this day, in moft other, iia* 
tions; a^d even in fome republics. Among lis now, 
after a man has publiihed what he think$ fit, without 
any to interrupt him, if he comes to be tried for it, it 
nnift be by a jury of his countrymen. ^And that jury 

are 



bfe allowed to determine, not only whether he pUlilim* 

dd what he is charged with^ or riot; but alfo whether 

' OiPilot It is a libel. The man who defires any liberty td 

the pf^fd "beyond thi^^ muft ha^e a bad reafoii fdr fach 

' There is ftill another kind of liberty^ of which 1 beg 
kaire to fay a word or two; At whatever pieriod of fo- 
dety, a people receives a revelation of die will of God^ 
iiich as we believe to be contained in^fe Holy Scrip* 
ffiresi this revelation muft tend, in fome reff efll, td 
Strain men's liberty ; becaufe, by it the will of God 
h made knoWii mdre perfectly, than by the law of na« 
ture: and, as it require^ duties which the otEer did not 
Require, fo it prohibits fome things as finful^ which the 
other could not difcover to be fo; Such a revelation 
tnvift . affe£): the legiflacive authority, in every nation 
Vhefe it is received, as well as the fubjeQs* For as no 
bumi^n authority can ena£l (aws' inconfiftent with ihd 
law of nature ; fo neither can human authority have a-k 
PY right to ena£): laws cohttaty to revelation, which 
proceeds from the fame divine fourcci Every perfon^ 
tlierefor€j who believes divine revelation, niUft be free- 
\j allowed to do what God requires, atiid to abftain 
from what he forbids, without being rcftrained in thef« 
ihatters, by ihc will at any man, or of liny fociety, 

• ^is is what we have been aceufton^d to call, religiout 
Tiiertj. 

Divine Revclaliort is chiefly verfarit about things tha< 

" could not have been khoWn without it : and therefore 
tilings that' cannot properly come ilnder thd cognisance 

' of human laws \ which mud allbe fourided on the light 
and law of nature. 'Revelatioh does neithet enlarge 
not infringe political liberty. It neither ext«r^8 not 
g^atra^s ctvU authority : it deftroys notj but coufimii 
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the obligation of civil and municipal laws, unlefs ihcy 
arc inconfiftent with the laws of God. On the other 
hand, the duties which revelation impofes, unlefs in at 
far aa they were prcvioufly required by tlie law of na- 
ture, are fuch as could have been enjoined by no hu- 
man authority : nor can any human authority infringe 
the liberty of Chriftians, by requiring other duties of a 
funilar nature* JFpr inftance ; God has himfelf deter-* 
mined how, whii, and with what he is to be worfhip. 
ped : ^nd He only had a right to do fo« As no human 
Icgiflature has a right to prohibit that worfliip which He 
hathiuftitttted; fo, if any human legiflator (hould pre* 
tend to enjoin us to worfliip Him, by ceremonies and 
ficrviccs which He has not required, or to employ in his 
worfhip certain days and times which He has not ap- 
pointed to be fo employed; the province of God it 
thereby invaded, and the. liberties of his people infrii> 
gtd. ■ Still more guilty fliould that man be^ of what> 
ever civil authority he be lawfully pofiefied, who (hould 
take upon him to increafe our liberty, by fetting us 
free from thofe laws^ which God, in the word of reve* 
lation hag impofed. Nor can any^of the powers of thijii 
World be guiltlefs, in pretending to vidd fan£tions to the 
^peculiar laws of revelation, or to enforce obedience tp 
them by civil punifhments* This is to fuppofe,. tlr^t 
God's authority i^ not fufficient to produce obedience 
to his own laws, or that the punifhments, that he. has 
denounced agamft the tranfgreiTors of them, are not a- 
dequate. 

By revelation, God has ere£ted a fociety io t^c 

' world, which is called the church, eflentially different 

from all focieties of human formation. She owes her 

being to a divine inftitution: tbey depend, for their ez- 

iftence ^ upon the appointments of men. TAey are e» 

rented. 
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re^ed^ for fccurbg to mankind, in this world, fuch a 
degree of outward happinefs, as their tranficnt and im- 
perfeft eftate admits of 5 but^^ is fet up, as a nuifery 
for another world, that men may be prepared for per- 
fed happinefs, in the eternal ftate, and fafely condu£K 
ed to it. This fpiritual fociety extends over all the 
places of the world, where the Chriftian religion is re- 
ceived : and all who make profeilion of that religion^ 
together with their children, are membirs of it. Their 
being members of it makes no alteration, with refpe£b 
to their memberfhip in civil fociety ; but lays them unr 
der additional obligations to perform the duties of 
their political ftations refpeftively, whether they be 
magiftrates or fubjefts, mailers, or fcrvants, bond* 
men, or free. • But, under whatever form of civil. go-' 
vemment her members live, Jefus Chrift alone is her 
King. By Him is her conftitution, and form of go- 
vernment appointed : from Him are all her laws and 
ordinances derived: and by His authority alone they 
arc to be executed. They are enforced, not by civil 
{an£lions, by punifhments to be inflided t>n men's bo- 
dies, or afiefiing their outward eftates ; but partly by 
thofe wholefome cenfures, that He has given, for edifi* 
cation and not for deftruftion ; the fevered of which is 
exciufion from her communion ; and partly by that fi- 
nal fentence, which Himfelf in perfon will pafs upon e- 
vcry man, according as his works (hall be. 

0( thofe fpiritual rights and liberties, which God, by 
revelation, has beftowed upon his people, they cannot 
diyeft themfelves for the (dkt of fociety, as they may 
of their natural liberty : becaufe they are a truft com- 
gm\tti to them, for which they muft be anfwerable to 
the Giver, and without wluch the proper form and or* 
der of the fociety cannot be maintained. The law of 

nature 
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fiature itfelf, from which all natural rights arc derive^i 
points out civil govcrhment, as the beft mean of fecu.v- 
ing the moft valuable of thefe rights, to individuals, and 
to fociety. The fanie law, which gives us natdral li^ 
berty and the rights depending on it, and allows us to 
cxercife thefe rights in pcrfon, while we have not the 
benefit of civil government, requires us to abridge that 
liberty, and to give up a part of the rights belonging to 
it, into the ha^ls of civil rulers, for the public good) 
as foon as fuch rulers are regularly fet up. As for icli^ ^ 
gious liberty, and the rights depending upon it, the 
fame revelation from which they are derived, forbids n«^ 
to part with any of them : exprefly requiring us to 
JIanJ faji in the liberty wherewith Chrift hath made u$ 
free. 

The want of a due attention to thefe dlfFerenccs, be- 
tween thefe two forts of liberty, and the rights depen* 
ding on them refpeftively, may lead perfons into very 
grofs miftakes. On the one hand, fome who have a 
becoming xeal for religious liberty, and are aware of the 
neceffity of contending for it, may apprehend that na- 
tural liberty is equally inviolable ; and that they ihouM 
be equally guilty in giving up ' any part of it. But it 
is impoflible that the end^ of the law of nature can be 
gained, in the focial ftate, without every individual 
giving up a portion of his natural liberty ; while the 
ends of revelation are counterafted, as far as Chrif- 

tian liberty is infringed Some, on the other hand, 

may imagine, that, becaufe religious liberty is as valua- 
ble as civil, and civil liberty, when attacked, may be 
defended by the fword ; therefore religious liberty muft 
be defended in the fame way. If our civil rights and 
liberties are in reat danger, they muft be fupported by 
(ijch means and weajpons as arc in the hands of civil 

(ocietjr, 
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fociety. But our Chriftian liberty, and the rights be- 
longing to It arc only to be defended by fuch weapons, 
as the word of God has furniflicd us with. If any man 
take the fword for fuch a purpofe, the King of the 
church has faid, he (hall periih by the fword. And 
equally unwarrantable it is, to make ufe of any other 
carnal weapon. 

When Satan, like a great red dragon, made war a* 
gainft the faints, by means of the RoqtHjp empire in its 
pagan il^^, they overcame him^ only by the blood of thi 
Lamb, and by the word of their teJHm$ny *• Without in- 
termeddling with civil affairs, or making ufe of any me^ 
thods, which carnal policy might have difl^ted, to pro* 
cure a government more favourable to theii religious 
rights or liberties ; they fatisfied themfelvcs with ufing 
fuch means as were competent to every one, in his own 
place and ftation, to further the fpreading of the gofpel, 
with enjoying, among themfelvesy in fecret when they 
dutft not publicly, thofe privileges which belonged to 
them as Chriftians, with obferving the ordinances of 
Chrift, and performing the duties which his law requir- 
ed,- towards one another, and towards all men. By 
thtfe, and by a patient bearing of allthcir fuffcrings, 
they contributed more to the maintainance and propa- 
gation of their religion, than ever they could have done, 
by any of thofe means, that are employed in civil con- 
teftff. And the men were at length afliamed, who falfe- 
ly accufed their good converfation in Chrifl. 

Upon this principle have Seceders afted hitherto. 
We could have no occafion for a feparation from the 
church eftabliihed by law, if we did not think that there 
is fomething wrong in that eftablifhment. Againft the 

tccieJiaJlicQi 
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iulefiajlical part of oar conftitution^ w« htre alwayi 
borne teftimony^ as prejudicial to the liberties of Chrift'i 
fubjed^s, as well as ^o the prerogatives of his crowA, 
But, along with this teftimony, we have ever fatisfied 
ourfelves with pra£%i(ing among oyrfelves thofe dutie« 
which we think the law of Chrift requires ; and enjoy* 
ing thofe liberties and privileges, that he has bequeathed 
to us* In this we have met with no interruption from 
our civil ruler%: and we have never thought it nece&* 
ry to ufe any other means to bring about reformation. 
Zj^t us not now provoke adminiftration, ^nd draw down 
perfecution upon our own heads, by attempting to pro- 
mote the ca»fe of Chrift, or the interefts of his fpiritoal 
kingdom, by fuch methods as hijcnfelf never appointed 
for fuch a jpurpofe* It is long fince the fpirit of God 
aflured us, that ecclefiaftical reform muft be brought a- 
bout by other means. Not by might nor by power e h^ tj 
my/pirity faith the Lord *. When God*s time (hall gome 
to pour out this fpirit upon all flefh, according to his 
promife, the true diftin£lion between the kingdom of 
Chrift and the kingdoms of this world will be fully and 
generally known. Both kings and fubje£ls will count it 
their honour to diveft themfelves of all that they have 
ufurped from the crown of Chrift^ and to defift from all 
opprefHon of God's heritage: reformation will be 
brought abbut withf^ut noife or tumult; and the ftiH 
(mall voice of the gofpel will be of more ufe for that 
purpofe, than all the clubs, conventions or afibciations, 
that ever meji can form. Let us aflbciate purfelveSj as 
we have done hitherto, for the purppfes df Chriftian feK 
lowfliip, and focial woifliip : but I tremble at the 
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thoughts of our attempting to promote the caufe o£ 
truths or of Chriftian liberty, by joining in political af- 
fodationS) to difturb the peace of our country^ with men 
v^ho are as much enemies to our religion^ as they are to 
our political conftitution. 

Having faid this much of libertyi let us now take ^ 
wiew of her baftard fifter Equality. But here, I am a- 
£raidt we have got Proteus by the neck. Ko perfon can 
tell us what this equality is, that is pled for. If we 
}iunt it down in one (hape, it iAftantly aflTumes another, 
and we know not what we are contending about. 

.. If they only mean, ^at every gpod fubje£t fliould cnr 
joy an equal (hare of civil liberty, an equal protection of 
law, and an equal fecurity for his perfon and property, 
tlus kind of. equality we all admit : and^ thanks to kind 
Providence, we all enjoy it j unlefs we have forfeited it 
hj our crimes. Am not 1 as much under the protection 
c( the law, as the Duke of BucaJmgh is ? Have not I 
the fame fecurity for my fmall pittance, as he has for 
his princely eftate ? If any man injure me, have I not 
the fame recourfe to the laws of my country, as be 
would in a fimilar cafe ? If his Grace hxmfelf ihould e« 
ver fo far change his difpofition or conduct, as to be- 
come my opprefibr, have I not the fame accefs to a court 
of juftice, and the fame profpeC): of having juftice dt^ne 
sne, as he would have, if I ihould trefpafs againft hin> ? 
It is poifible, indeed, that' a corrupt judge, influenced by 
hifi rank, or his riches, might pafs an.unjuft fentence a- 
gatnft me : but it is likewife poilible, that a judge of 
firpng feelingSj^ fympathizing S^ith me in the unequal 
conteft, might give a partial decifion in my favour ; o« 
therwifi: the law of God had never forbidi|en to cauntt'* 
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hance a pear Man inMtcdiife^. r -Aad^ tali;thefe"te^fer*fo 
be corruption in human mxm^nKi hw, nor'goFatfamoBl 
on earth can prevent inftaiices of <that kind. ButPthey 
who have made the trial can vitnefsi that there are^fcw-a 
ler fuch inftanc«s in Britain^ ^than* under any otfaeilfd' 
yernment in Eorope :<or aojf diM ever was in it. 4^ Nor 
'n there any dou])ry that mf fepptin^bf nilght better aflfbrd 
to besir the eKpeiHucts of tho lawfoit^ and thercfbraini^ 
find means td3|lvotfA6k k^tittmylfniaO finances wcsd^il- 
iiaufted. But inithat^afe'I.can.geifupon the poor's^roU^ 
and an atteftation of 'this by^the- Mimftar'of ihe- parifli 
will procure me labr for cfottghe^ rWliat caalittnvaui vvtf^ 
<iom do more,, to ifetius'JDpioteaiiiCiiittal footing^^^Aiialefs 
there was au equal dmfion^jef property betw«in>iUiil 

Such an equality 0^ property, tire ziz\sAik^t!^^i(ii(tfl^ 
pliead.for': and no ima ;ofaiadcK{ianding>;wil|!|^(^ad for 
it. It may eafily be4^Heve^ tfaBttkeiead«Ba)0(j(6tMr0fib- 
^chtioos, if they cotild fbccfbd; ixiliieic anri)i|i<l09Hiifftl^ 
nwo^ wifh to keep the largeft fhatei (if tb<^;{)jbip0R|y>fii 
. themfelves. Bufr:n*0' perfan cap be ignormfi f th^tinatiiy 
^ef the deluded people^ whon ih^y.have:<{«ey9ilfidr^wi|tli^ 

• join their Societies^ and fobfcriibge their p«poiB»( loqhJGff- 
'Ward to fuch an £quali2»atioii.Df.Sr6peTty».ftS <>w..xS^ 

of the reform expeAed : and this pro%»e& is the priiicipai 
thing that engages thetn to. the caufe< 

Some tell us, that what tjbey contehd for^ is an eqoil 

* eligibility to places of power and truft under goverti' 
c:ent : and this alfo in a certain fenfe, we epjo]f. Tb^ 
law, indeed, requires certain • qualificafionSi^ in thofe 
who pofiefe fuch places \ but any Britiih fubjeft may en^ 

joy 
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|0f thrmi ilpoci qualifying hinifelf as the law dire&f. 
fleceder aa^I am, there b np law, to prevent his Majeft^ 
fffom appointing me prime Minifter. And if he doee^ 
I have it in my choice, either to accept the appointment^ 
mad qoality niyielf for it) . by taking the OAths, and the 
Sscramentai Tcft» as the law dtrefts) or adhere to my 
principles^ an4 refufe the appdntmeht, becaufe I will 
agt qualify. If the aiternative was between fin and fuf^ 
Ccringi erery Chriilistal ihould know whaMhoice to make : 
km Jbince diere is no fnfiering dn either fide, i have only 
tochoofe, whether I (hall enjoy riches and honour and 
powdt at the expence of my principles, or keep a dear 

cooMcace and continue as I am. To be a minifter of ftate 

« 

iamme of. the natural and unalienable ri^ts of ri^an: 
and I qai deprived of none of my rights, by being kept 
Irom j4)Mt oflice. 

^ Bt^ tluMgh tne a&ual enjoyment, of civil Offices 

^ 4Mk1 placea is no man's right i yet eligibility to fuck 

^ ofieet is every man^s rl{^t» and why Aiould we be,d^ 

'^ prhnd of itT- 1 (hall never (land up to vindicate any 

.Imt ot cuftorof that lays a man under fuch difabilities, 

^ pKventa bia.enjoying any office in the ftate^ on aq- 

cooot of his religious opinions, provided he is bihervl^ife' 

a good fttbje^« But, the true reafon why diflentera ly 

llilder fueh difabiittka, is becaufe the kgiflature does not 

confider them as being 4» good fubje^Sy and^u friendly 

'4o tbi'conftitution, as thofe df the national churdi. Let 

' 'to ik)t coniirm that prejudice^ by Liking part in roea* 

'"iUres of fedition : but Ictus, by ezemplalry loyalty, and 

''t^ foppdrting the conftitution of our country, againU 

'^rihiudi meafures, and againft all the abettors of fuch 

.xibeafures, prove ourfelves to be good fubjefts indeed* 

But why (hould we contend about a phantom ? An4 
^hat clfe but a phantoni is this eliglbUity ? What avaijs 
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it hie, that no law precludes me from an oSct, for 
which nature never qualified me, or from which provi- 
dence has fct me at fuch a diftance, that I can ncter 
have any reafonable hope of enjoying it ? Unlcfs we alt 
influenced by ambition, or fome other principle eqiiafff 
fordid, this kind of equality will never be eonfidered by 
t^ffi as an objed worth contending about: much lefs aft 
objeA, on account of which we may embrott our coun- 
try, or involve k irt anarchy and confufidn. 

Our friends muft acknowledge, that they wfaoai^ eft^ 
irutted with the fupremc po^r,* in any natioli, mM 
have right to nominate whom diey tUnk nioft ptop^r, 
to inferior offices under them. And they catUioc hf^ 
that any man is deprived of his right, becaufe he is 'pUf* 
ad by in fuch nomination; Or will they maintain^ thai, 
though no man can be born a king, one may be born' ^ 
minifter of (late, a judge, or a general in the army ?-«* 
They muft Ukewife allow, that laws m^y be made, with* 
out injuftice, excluding men, who aire acknowledged 
good fabjeds, from certain places of power, tmft oi'dig^ 
nity in the ft ate. Is not a feat in the Houfe of 0>ffl(^ ' 
mons a ^lace of as high truft, as any that die hathm hsb 
to bcttow ? Would they think it reafonabl^ that'peet^ 
officers of excife, or commiflioners of the cuftoms, flioufd 
-be rendered eligible to a feat in that ho^fe ? Or do they 
think, that a man's being a Lord, or an excife officer, de- 
prives him of any of the inviolable rights of man ? 

But perhaps it is an equality of rank and dignity that 
we wifh for. " The French have abolilhed ail titles of 
" honour, and why fliould not we ? Why fhould ons 
•* man be called my Lord, and another his Grace, while 
*^ a better man than eiiher is no more than plain Johfl 
** or Thomas?" But, pray what would be gained by 
iiich equality, unlcfs the gratification of envy i This is 

no 
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ap way necefiary to republican gOTcmxnent : Rome bad 
hjiff fyx^9iX9r% bet patricians, and her Roman knights. 
liicie are the cheapeft rewards that any government can 
bcftow^ upon thofe who have dklinguifhed themfelves 
by pubUc uiefulnefs : rewards which will be more va« 
la^ by men of generous minds, than pecuniary rewards 
wo«14 be : and, with us, they ftand upon fuch a footings 
af ^fok never be hurtful to the commonwealth*. We 
hfLve already feen of what ufe the Houfe of Lords U^ in 
the Britilh conftitution: and what di&r6nce there' is be- 
twecB our nobility and theijps in France. There was 
jMdups a neceility for felting the French nobility upon 
i^Dcw footing, lor reducing their number, and siboUfii« 
ipg^Mii^ef their privileges* But the total abolition of 
al)jtitl^^#f honour was one of the moil fooli(h a£ls of 
ll^.FreiVB^ revolutionifts^ and perhaps one of the mod 
fui^o^i»r. |jb4 the peppleof that idngdom been pcote£l« 
dn 9fmlft^^c encroachments o£ the crown, by fuch a 
VKf^tjiBiAQm iSf, their king$ liad never rifen to arbi* 
t|C$H7vp<ywqr% And had ^e thn^ie been furrounded^ a- 
ig/mf4^ ^4 defejaded,' by fuch a itobility, it had never 
JHysmimthe power oC a junto, raifed from the dr^gs of 
4$ p^plc,) ailifted by the canaiUe pf Parts, to have af^- 
(audited the king in his Owa hpafe, murdered his gudrd^^ 
tfaruf^ himf(^lf and his ^innoce^nt family into prifon^ and 
^tervrards brought them to the block) for no other 
^rime, but his having exercifcd that right which was 
referved to him by the conftitution, which they^ as well 
as iie, were fworn to maintain. 1 know 1^ was charged 
with attempting to^ fubvert the coitilitution ; but fap* 
pofing that charge proved, if that was criminal in^him', 
bow could they be innoeect, when they overturned it at 
QOC^ ? Befides, in fupport of that, or any other charge 
if real criminality a^sunft hun, or againft his unhappy 
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cpnfort, they- prodticed ho evidence, upon which an]^ 
man of an unbtelTett judgement, v^ula iMt hazardet^ 
the life of hi§ tfog- 

But the moll rational account of this equality which 
is now argued for, is, that it confifts in an equality of pow«i> 
cr, or political influence* The fovereignty, and all the 
power 6f the ftate is radically in the people. Tliis pa^« 
er the people ought to retain in their own hands. And 
if it were {based by all the peoplci etery mdividuai 
would be gaoc- coa P"t of a King. Btlt, as we IhaJi be 
allowed to cut off all women a^ cUldrdn, and - probtf* 
bly all menial fervants, the number of chofe who baft a 
claim to the rights of man, may be computed at two 
millions. The ftyveipeignty therefore muft' he divide^ 
into as many ihoresr; and of thefe every aAive citizen 
18 to poflefs one* Dbubtlels this wiil be very yjA^ 
when once we have all government aboli(l^ed, aiid^<Mur- 
felvcs reduoed to that ftate of perfed bstbariftn, towards 
Wbach our' neighbours are faft verging. B'uf even if this 
'were attsuned^ an important qiieftion will arife, whf- 
iher each fhall retain his pottiod of Sovereignty ih his 
own hahds^ or whether it QkiII be d^uted in the hmds 
of reprefeiitatives ? -It is very probable that one part bf 
the fovereigii people will be for di& one method^ and a- 
nothcr part for the other. The people in and about 
IfOndon, can meet together at a few hours warning, to 
the number of two hundred thoufand, if they can I^it 
find a place large enough to contain the aifembly. Thus 
they can exercife their fovereignty in petfon : and pro" 
bably they would choofe to do fo. But our fans^culioteSf 
in the highlands and iflands of Scotland mud be con- 
tent with fending reprcfentarivcs ; for it is impoffible for 
ihem all to attend, as often as an aflembly of the people 
Ihall be ncccffary. And who (hall decide between their 
■' ' London 
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London bnthttn and them ? But the idea of a whole 
people» gathering from all parts of. a country fo exten'r 
five and fo populous as Bjritaini to deliberate about the 
maldng of laws^ is fo abfurd| that it muftj of neceflity, 
be laid afide. 

If we are agreed, that the fovereignty is to be exer» 
c)fed,by reprefentatives, then equality is already deftroyi* 
ed*' Eadi reprefentatire is conftitnted a legiflator,- he 
is intef^ed .^th as many, portions of the fovereignty, 
18 thei^ were a^ive ckizefis who had a vote in choolihg 
]l3m ; while his electors tlfemielves Ciik into mere fub- 
jtCts. Biit fuppofe it Is only meant, that every man 
lllould haye an cc^ual right t^'^led, aiid an equal influ- 
ence in iele^ions : let us fee if even this' B^ poilibie. I 
go to the place of e}e£tion, without eoniiedions, v^ith- 
out de^nde^s, ami without atiy thing to fupport my 
opinioliy but the honefty of my intentions; for every 
nian may be allowed * to fuppofe h!m/}^ hoae&m But I 
kaye^ a rich neighbour,' nhc> happensto be in the oppo- 
0te i&tereft; He comes, attenc-od'widi 500 tenants, 
and dependants, who alt know that he can turn them 
'<M ftom their farms or places, if thef do not vote as he 
does* Where now is the equality between liim and 
im ? It cannot extft without an equality of ptojx rty. 

Suppofe this likewife obtainedt All men^ome to the 
place of eIe£lion upon a level: no one is worth, one 
fiarthing more than another : and with ptxftSt equality 
the eledion is got through. But before the year's end, 
one man has fquandered his allotment of property in 
riot and diflipation, and another has* doubled his by 
laudable; induftry. Before a new ele£^ion, we mail 
have a new diviiion of property. The induftrious man 
is to be robbed of the fruit of his labour -, and it mud 
become the reward of him who is a peft to fociety^ that, 
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at the elefkion they may have equal influence* Sup* 
pofe this new divifion made ; (for what is impoiEble to 
a fovereign mob ?) the diflipated wretch happens to be 
a man of abilitieSf can fpeak» and knows how to work 
upon the paflions of a multitude : the man of induftrj 
is. a blunty honed felloW) who contents himfelf with 
faying ay or noi The firft makes a vehement harrangue, 
in favours of fome unworthy candidate pf his own kid- 
ney» and is followed with hus^zaSy and acclamations of 
Paine for ever. The other can only fay, *' Gentlemeni 
*^ I vote for fuch a man, becaufe I know him to be an 
^^ honeft man, and a fiiend o^ his country :'* and no 
body attends to him. The Ubertinei of confequence^ 
carries the eleAion by a great majority^ and the friend 
of his jcountry is rejedled. Thus, to maintain an equa- 
lity of influence! even in annual ele£tions, we mud not 
only have an annual divifion of property , we mult aQb 
bring over dame nature to our fcheme, and obtaifi from 
her a. decree, that all men (hall have equal abilities, or.' 
which will be much fafer, (hall be borA dunces. In ' 
one word, if we are not fatisfied with that fort o( equa- 
lity, which we already enjoy in Britain,, TknpMr no b-* 
ther fpecies of it^ that can fubfift one month, among 
mankind, while natural talents, acquirement3^ andf ac^ 
complifliment^i are fo unequally diilributed. 
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On Taxations. 



A pRiifCiPAL rcafon why many aifc difatisficd with 
the prefent government, is drawn. &om the hea- 
vy, tax^ impofed for its fuppprt. No man will deny 
that pur burdens are heavy: and there is no man in the 
nation who would not wifli, if poffible,"to have them 
reduced* But before we attack the prefent fyftem, or 
Wifli to Overturn it on that accoutltj we would do well 
to'coilfider the few things following. 

is utterly impoflible, that any government can be 
fupported without funds. And, for the fupport of fuch 
a government as ours, the funds muft be confiderable* 
We muft not only maintain a ftanding army, propor- 
tionable to what is kept on foot by neighbouring ftates. 
We muft have a fleet fufficient to p'roted our trade* 
Our colonies, in different parts of the world muft be 
prote£led. And the intereft of our national debt muft 
be paid. Little more than a century ago, the govern- 
ment of both kingdoms was fupported, with few taxa- 
tions. But then we had no national debt : we had no 
colonies : we had no ftanding armies: we hid no {hips 
of war. Merchant ihips were hired hf government, 

for 
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for Mrar, as they now are for tranfportfr Oar ttoop9 Ifi 
the time of war, were only raifed for a few^ weeks i audi 
for the mod part, they fubfifted themfelvcs. A great 
proportioa of the land, id both countries^ belopged to 
. the crown : and its revenues were confideraUy augmen- 
ted by wardfhips, efcheatSj and other feudal peri|aifite8« 
And thefe, though not levied as our taxes now are« 
^ere no lels hurdenfome to the people. The nation 
thought themfelves happy, when they could exchange 
the one fort of burdens for the other* 

It muft be acknowledged, that the power of taxation 

is one branch of the power of legiflation : and irfiercver 

the legiflatiTe authority is lodged, by the conftitudon of 

,any country^ there muft the power of inipofii^ ta^es^be 

^lodged. Accordingly, the fcriptures exprefly requke 

us to pay tribute, or taxations of whatever Idnd^ to e- 

▼ery government, to whofe lawful commands, in other 

.things, V9C are called to be fubje£l. It is perfedly rea* 

fonable that it ihould be Xo« How can we, who live at 

a diftance from the feat of government, and know but 

little of its afiairs, be as capaUe to judge of what is.ne- 

ceflfary for the fuppoit of government, as they whom 

the nation has chofen, to attend to this very thing? 

^ And it is our peculiar bapjnnefs, that no taxes can be 

impofed upon us, unkfs with the confent» and even at 

the motipn, of our reprefcntatives. 

Heavy as bur taxes are^ we are far from being.as 
much burdened as our neighbours: even fuch of 
them as live under a republican gQvernment* To be 
convinced of this, one needs only look into any approv- 
.ed geographical grammar. In Holland, for inftance, 
their taxes are incomparably heavier than ours : and they 
fall in a much greater proportion upon the poor. Their 
tales ttpon merchandize are indeed eafy; fo that their 
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^dijeft'miitcnantstj'S^iittlc more to the (late, than the 
^fSfereff "^iSlbcKanic J nericc' their flourifliing trade. But 
all the necfcfllrics of Irftari^ taxed. A man cannot buy , 
a poiind'or ^cat W the fliambles, nor a bufliel of corn la 
the lii^f kft . ^hat is nbt'fit!' Jeft to a duty. Even their putrid 
i^d ftiigriaiit'^fater ?s not free/ Every hearth, yea, every 
human head is taxed. And a certain writer obfcrves 
^th juftice, tliat ihty have nothing free, bat the air they 
l)reathii.~lfl l?rahce, bcfides a heavy land tax,* the gtiSei^ 
/#, or tax upon f^ilt, was intolerable. Salt being a mono- 
poly in tHe hands of g >vernment, evtry family was not 
^onlf'tibli^edto take all 'the (alt they u;ed af an exorbi- 
'fant ^fi'ci ; they were evcri forced to t ikc 3 fixed qdanti- 
'tyi ^hethfer they ufed it or not. They HEe wife paid a 
'^ll-tax, and a tenth paVt of all perfonal eft'ates, arid of 
the income of all ^'mploynrifhts. This lad Particle alone^ 
would be heavier than all oiir taxes together. 'And cx- 
'iept the falt-dufy, I hear not tKat ^ny of the' reft 'have 
been reduced J fince the revolution! ' On the- contrary. 
It was one of the firft decreed of fhe Hrefei^'t corivthtion, 
iSat'all taixf's fliould cotttiVfue Jts ftey' were, till the na*, 
^iSWSt'wa^ 'f.ftl-d.' • Thusf,'thLh- re^'uKicaW 'government, 
dfflfifcSAfiTcatinjr.^af I^aft, one Ihlrd. of tftc 'property of 
'Ad hitidti,' as belonging to th^ kffig/ to eiVli^rafnis, and" 
pcjWiiff'gu'iUbfifted^* at\(l nearly anoHier third, as having 
belonged to the church, leave the people as much bur- 
dAicd'as ever. 'They who 'wifti to know the flnte of 
taxation in Spam, ni.i^ perufc the booTc Vtfcrred to in 
the* margin*. I Ihall only mention the following par 
ticulars. In Madrid, the King ri::CtfivcB oiie third of the 
rent of every houfe. Corn, cattle, and all the produce 
#f the earth pays a heavy duty, every time that it is fold, 

Q^ according 
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IRCCOTGing to its value. And in fome places, (ipr afi pta? 
cts in Spain are not taxed alike,] aduty of font percent. 
13 levied upon all cattle brought into dieir cities for 
daughter ; and at ceitain feafons of the. year much, more. 
TTicfe arc only a few examples of the taxes that ovr 
neighbours pay. Have we the fame reafon to complaiii 
•as they have ? 

Taxes'arc not, la reality, fo burdenfome, as many, 
^people are .apt to imagine : the long^ they arc continu- 
ed, they become the Jighter^ till they ceafe to bei arijr 
iburdcn at all. This may be thought a bold aflcrtion j 
^ut it is capable of demondration. Let the land tax be 
.nn inftance. Suppofe it fixed, at a real two fliitUn^s ia 
ithe pound, and rendered permanent. In that cafCf 
when a man buy^s an eftate, he knows what it muft pay. 
to government* heJ)uys it with that burden upon it, and 
tlie pnce is diminifhed accordingly. It is plain, that if 
it^iwortb 27 years purchaCe with that burden, it woui4 
be worth 30 without it. One tenth of every eftate reg- 
ally, belongs to government >: this he does not purchafe^ 
hut only the nine part% that belonged tp the former pro-, 
p^ictor. The fame is the cafe with him that focceejn 
tft it, as his father's heir. He is heir only to th^ Vkys^ 
parts that were bis father's ; government is not AtiA% 
and therefore continues to inherit its own tenth part* 
The only burdcn,^ therefore, that lies upon the praj^rie- 
tor of the eftale, is that of gathering in. the two fhiUingf 
of yearly rent that belongs to govcrnmeDt, along with 
his own eighteen, and paying it in to the colle£^or o£ 
the land tax. The fame may be faid of the houfe tax» 
the windpw tax, and all others, that ^fFe£l heritable pro* 
perty. 

With regard to duties on merch^ndife, the cafe is flill 
inore favourable to the trader. Suppofe^ fqr inftance^ 
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ihe duty oh tobacco to be is and 3d per poandj andtdac^ 
it can be imported from America at pd. The man who^ 
enters upon that branch of buGnefs knows it : and it id 
the fame thing to hini, as if he paid 2s as the importa- 
tion price ; with only the two following differences.*-* 
JFirfii there is a difference to the nation at large : in re«> ^ 
gard tHat .five eights of the money continues in the 
country,Vwhereas9 in the other cafe, the whol^ would go 
to America. ^ Suondly^ there is a cpnfiderable advantage - 
to the trader himfelf. Suppofe a man imports a cargo 
of a hundred thoufand pound weight ; he pays for tb^ 
wholC) duty included, ten thoufand pounds* He regu- 
lates his felling price, fo as to make 5. per cent profit, 
upon xht money laid out, and his clear gain is L.joo. 
But if the duty was taken off, and he was only to pay - 
the importation price, he would have his whofo cargo 
fbr L..375Q. And his profit, at the above rate of 5 per 
cent, would be no more than L. 177 : 10 Thils all the 
biirden lying upon the merchant is only that of being a 
it&OT for government, to gatlier in the duty from hift 
c^domers, and pay it to the proper officer. And for 
this factorage, he is paid £.322: 10. befides the ad* . 
Vantage of having much more money pafEng through 
his hands. Every perfon acquainted with figures, will 
find the above calculation juft ; and therefore, the argu- 
mentxonclufive.. The fame argunient will hold, with 
telation to. every tax upon articles of trade or manufac* 
ture ; unlefs the tax r^Kfes the price fo as to leffen the 
demand* 

** But does not all this -fall upon the confumer? 
«*- Though the landed gentleman and the merchant do 
'• not feel the burden,, the poor labourer does, and the 
'* community at large.*— No doubt, taxations laid uport 
^l&modities^ oiufl . fall upon the .^onfumex! : but we 
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ihould advert, that that confa^ner is often a foreigner; 
Many of thofe goods, that have paid duties to gonFcnw 
ment are exported. Perhaps a drawback is allowed, 
and, in fo far government itfelf pays the duty. If there 
is no drawback, the exporter hopes for a profit, ac lead 
equal to what ht would have made, by felling his goods 
at home : otherwife he would not giv^ himfelf the trou* 
ble Wherever he cairics his goods, and whoever be- 
comes the purcha&r, he is refunded for the duty he paid 
at home. Thus all the world affifts us in paying our 
taxes : the burden of them falls ultimately upon the peo« 
pie in Turkey, in Ruflia, in America, and in the Eaft* 
Indies, as well as upon ourfelves* And till we know 
what proportion of fuch commodities is exported, it it 
impofTible to compute what (hare of the burden lies vp« 
on the people at home. 

Not only does our fyftem of taxation raife the price 
of thofe commodities that are taxed ; it lends to lower 
the value of money, and fo to raife the price of ihingt 
that piy no duty, almoft in the fame proportion with 
things that do. He that deals in articles not taxed, con- 
fumes a part of thofe things that arc. To enable him 
to purchafc thcfe, he advances his. price too : and, in- 
(lead of being a lofer, he gains, upon the whole. Even 
the price of labour is ratfcd, almoO in the fame propor- 
tion with things that pay duty, 'and the labourer and the 
mechanic are in better circumftances than if there werc> 
no taxes to pay. ^ 

The wifdom of our legiflature appears in this, that, 
as far back, at lead, as my remembrance carries mc, 
they have impofcd few taxes that affc£l the poor, or 
thofe in the lower ranks of life. The produce of the 
ground is not taxed : and very few of the necefiaries of 
Kfe. A labourmg man^ who earns fourteen or fiftecB 
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pounds a year ^ and lays it out upon the maintenance, of 
his family^ if they are concent to live upon the produce 
of the country, and to be clad, as their fathers were, 
in their o^^n manufacture, may live without paying five 
{hillings to government^ dire(^]y or indireAly, through 
the year ; whereas his income is coofidtrably better than 
it would have beeui if there had been fewer taxes to pay. 
If people, in anjr rank of life, will enjoy luxuries, it is 
reafonable that they pay for tht:m. Thus it appears; 
that though taxes newly impofed muft be burdenfome; 
becaufe they take from the people fo much of what was 
formerly their own $ yet the longer they continue, they 
become the lighter: and, in procefs of timev they ceafc 
to be a burden at all. The people^ iadeed, have money 
among their hai^ds that is not their own, and muft be 
paid to government. But they know it: and it is no 
more hacdflitp to them, than it is to the farmer to pajF 
his rent« Tea^ as the farmer expe£ls a profit to him* 
felf, proportioned to. the rent that he pays ; fo the peo- 
ple really enjoy a profit upon their induftry, in propor- 
tion to the taxes they pav. 

This reafoning may not be readily comprehended by 
fome; and others will find it fo different from what 
they have been accuftomed to hear, that demonilration 
itfelf will not convince them of it^ juiiice. But let us 
appeal to experience. A perfon who remembers the 
ftate of the country fifty years ago, and compares it with 
the prefent will eafily perceive, that the increafc of tax- 
es, inftead of producing a proportionable increafe of po* 
terty and wretchednefs, has been accompanied with an 
increafe of wealth, and of its ufual concomitants, pride 
and luxury. The hind or the (hepherd now lives better 
than the farmer did then* And the farmer now keeps 
^ better boufe than was then kept by the lofd of the 
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ffiianor. 1 well remember the time when fixpeiltc ii 
day, rvithout vi£lualS| was conCdered as good wages for 
a labouring man : now, in the fame part of the country^. 
a fliiliing is thought but moderate. If a labourer theii 
paid 5s a year to government, It is furely ea&tr for him 
how to pay ten : For ftill he has double what he then had* 
to live upon. Meal, which is the principal food of the 
poor in Scotland, was fcldom below 1 s 6d the ftone^ at 
that time ; and now it is little more than 2s. And thb 
cafe is much the fame with other things, wfiich arc ne- 
ceflary to poor families : fo that the man who, in thofc 
days, could maintain three perfons by his labour, ttril), 
tiow maintain four vi^ith the fame cafe, if rhey arc pleaf* 
cd to live now as they did then. It admitv not of a, 
doiibt, tliat labouring people, both in town and countryi 
now live in a bttt;ir houfe, wear better clothes, feed oa 
% better diet, and fpend more ia difEpation, than their 
fathers did at that time. If this is not owing to the i& 
creafe of taxes ; it is, at leaft, a demonftrativc evideiicet 
that ihefe taxes have not made us poortr than we weret^. 
aod that we are as able to bear them us our fatheri^ weft 
to bear one half of them. 

But, fuppofing dur taxations to bfc as burdetifdme al* 
they arc faid to be, no change of government could 
make them lighter.. The revenue of . Britain aiiiboiiU. 
to about'fourtecn millions yearly. Of thefc, one gocJ- 
to the civil lill, of which we fpokc already, arid .four to 
the maintenance of the fleet dnd arfny, ih tittit of peace* 
No coniiderable part of this can be faved. And it any 
f crfon who will take the trouble to read the reports of' 
the commiflioners of public accounts, and to confidtf 
what Parliament has doneiti confei)uence of them, be H^ 
be convinced, that oeconoMy U much n^ore atteaded'td 
in thtfs matters, than It was fotne years ago». The^ 
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Itjire mUlicns would be no burden to tbe nation^ if w0 

bad no more to roife. But the other nine millions go 

:)11 to pay the ihtereft of the national debt. And a di^ 

ininution of that debt, is the only habile method to di- 

^inifh the burdens of the people. A fcheme fox that 

purpofe, perhaps the beft that human wifdom could de-* 

irifc, hti already been adopted by government: and hi^ 

therto its fuccefs has more than anfwcrcd expe£lation# 

y it Continues to "be purfued, as I hope it will, many 

^ov aliDjr, may yet fee the national debt, immenfe as it 

7^ pa)4 off.. But it mull be done gradually^ and con- 

^qtiently, We c^n only be relieved from our burdens by 

degrees.. 
It may he objefted that " new wars will always in- 

*• creafe out debt, more than it will be diminifhed 

" by th?: above mentioned fcheme.** But it is de- 

xncmftratedj with pei-fcA certainty, that if the fyf- 

tem of an. accumulating fund, which the Icgiflature a- 

^Pjpte^ a few years ag6, had been adopted at theRevolu- 

tio;i, it wx>uld have paid the expences of all the wars 

fince, and* left the nation without a farthjtng of debt. It fol- 

laws, therefore, that at the end of another century, if 

our wars are not more expenfive than thofe o£ the laft, 

^nd the fyftem of the accumulating fund is adhered to, 

yre (hall not be mpre in debt than at prefent. 

It ^s true, that . a parliament, or a convention made 

up of fools, atheifts, or puMic robbers, might, with one 

ftroke of a pen, abolilh all the national dcbr, ?.nd fct the 

people free from all the taxes which are neceflary to pay 

the intejreft of it, Uut malice itfelf could not devife a 

'meafure fo ruinous to the nation. A private man who 

becomes bankrupt, while he is able to pay his debts, i$ 

jafUy confidered as one of the worft of villains. And 

ijrhat could thfs world think of that nation, which (hould 

follow 
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fbHpw his example ? Who M^uld erer truft us itgmf 
« if again "we fhould need to borrow \^ Or how (hould wc 
unfwct to the judg9 of all the earthy for fudx a bretich 
of public faith, fuch ain.afl of diihoncfty and fraud, ai 
the world never yet witheffcd, till France (hewed 
them lately the example? Not only would the pub- 
lic creditors, both at home and aforoad> be ruined; but 
all credit would be ruined with them, all property funk 
to nothing, and every individual in the nation redi»ced 
to beggary. Tjie value of land would be reduced to a 
mere trifle. A whole eft.rte might be purchafed for left 
than what . is now its yearly rent : and none tkroutd be 
found to buy it. Trade and manufa£tures would C&nk; 
for no man would be able to carry them on, becaofe 
none would have confidence to truft another. Traded 
men and labourers would neither have work nor wages* 
One private bank, in a remote corner of Sfcotfand (at 
Air) failed a few years ago, and how many, in difttcnt 
parts of Britain, were ruined by that means ? A few 
private houfes have failed, fmce the month of Aj^ril 1)93, 
and how many have felt the (hock ? The South Sea 
fcheme is not yet forgotten : but though all the property 
that ever belonged to the South-Sea company, had been 
funk in the pacific ocean, what was that to the finking 
of almoft three hundred millions, now in the Britilh 
funds? Though the whole ifland wer^ fwalfewed up by 
the fea, and all the mhabltants ca^ft naked upon th^e dcferts 
of America, it would fcarcely prove a greater calamity. 
Nothing can be more ^eafonable, tharx that all who 
enjoy the proteflion of government, (hould contribute, 
according to their ability, for its fupport. And the be- 
nefits that we derive from the Britifh government, arc 
more than a compenfation for all the taxes we pay. Are 
we not indebted to government, for the prefervation 
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ttild fecurity of all that wie poflcfs; and sill that we hold 
.'dear in the world? Our perfons, ouj wives, our chil- 
• dren, our liberty; and all our property, if it were r^ot for 
the interference of government, would foon become a 
"pref to the lawlefs and difobedient ; and probably fome 
of thofe men, who arc now moil diligent in telling us, 
that we arc oppreflfed by govcrmacnt, a thing that we 
•ihould never have fufpeftdc^jf they had not told us, would 
. thicn . become our plunderers, and oppreflbrs indeedL 
T?he time is not yet diftaht, when in many p^rts of our 
ik>tt&tryi we were obliged to pay contributions to public 
robbers, who lived by fpoil and rapine, for the fafety of 
what they were pleafed to leave us. And (hall we think 
it an hirdfhip, to pay, at lead, an equal proportion, fot 
iherTupport'of that government, under whofe wings we 
dw^l &fety, every one in quiet poffeflion of his paternal 
Inheritapce, 'or of the fruits of his own induftry ; or to 
. iexpref3 it in the language of the prophet, we d%ueliy eve* 
ry man under his vine^ and under his Jig tra^ and none tp 
ftaie vs afraid ? ' 
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ESSAY VIII. 

« 

4 

On the PRKSENf War, anwl the Stagnatioi^ 
• • of GftEDii-, as Gonneded with it< ' 



tyVERY toan who has cither the reafori or the tteh* 
ings of humanity, will be convinced," without argu^ 
merits, that war is a bad thing: andonght to be avoided^ 
as k>ng as it can be avoided, without incurring a gfefttar 
evil. Every Chriftiafi, in Bptain, or in Europe^ ^wiil 
carneftly defire a fpeedy termination of the- prefeift war^ 
and pray for it.^ He will even look forward, with ar- 
dent longing, and with a lively hope, to that blef!^ pe- 
riod, when nation will nfo more lift up fword againlt: na- 
tion, neither (hall they learn war any more. But it 
muft be allowed, both by Chriftians and others, that 
there are fome cafes, when war is both lawful and ne- 
ceffary. And after all the outcry that is made againft 
the prcfent war, and all the fcurrilous abufe that has 
been poured out upon Government, for engaging in it, 
and for continuing it, I am pcrfuaded, that if ever Bri- 
tain, fince fhe became one nation, was engaged in any 
war, that could be juftified, upon the principles of juf- 
tice, of policy, of religion, or even of neceflity, the pre^ 
lent ii that war. 

This 
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This war was ncccffary, to maintain inviolate the 
public faith, and fulfil thofe treaties, by which the na- 
tion has been bound, for almoft two centuries back. It 
has bng Been known to ail Europe, that by the treaty 
of 1609 whereby the Dutch wtre fct free from the 
yoke of Spanifh defpotifm,* and acknowledged an inde- 
pendent ftate, the navigation pf the Scheld and the 
Meufe, was given up to ^them. And this treaty was 
guaranteed, both by France and England. It is as well 
known, though it has not been known fo long, chat the 
French convention, on the 2jft of Nov. 1792, fent an 
order to their general, enjoining him, to take every mea« 
fure, for opening a free navigation of the Scheldt and 
the Meufe : and that this order was executed, tp the ut- 
moft of their power. If France, becaufe (he changed 
her government, thought h^rfelf free from thofe en-Jr 
gagements, by which the nation had fo long been bound, 
furely that was no fufficient reafon, why Britain fhould 
violate her faith in the fame manner* If the treaties 
of nations are not binding, individuals may likewife vio- 
late their obligations, aflbon as they have it in their pow- 
er : and then the foundations of all focial intercourfe are 
difiblved. Qur patriots acknowledge, that by this mea- 
fure, the trade of Amfterdam would have been ruined ; 
•* but," fay they, ** the merchants of Amfterdam would 
" have removed to Antwerp, and their trade would 
^* have followed them." This is juft as if the conven- 
tion fhould alfo take poffeflion of the navigation of the 
Thames 1^ and then tell us, " We; do you no injury : to 
*• be fure we ruin the trade of London 5 but what of 
** that ? Your merchants have only to come over to Pa- 
•* ris, and there they may find that trade, which they 
** can.no longer carry on in their own country.** 

** But that antiquated treaty was inconfiftent with 
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** the rights of man, an«l therefore, is not to be regard- 
** eel. Arc not all rivers free ? Has not every nation, 
*' and every perfon an equal right to the element of wa^ 
** ter, to ufe and occupy it asheplcafes ?" Perhaps it may 
appear fo by the new philofophy 5 but mankind, hither- 
to, has never thought fo : nor has the praftice of nations 
been evfcr conformable to that dodlrine. Rivers, while 
they continue within the territories of any ftate, have c-' 
ver been confidercd as belonging to that ftate^ and (ub» 
jtSt to that authority by which it is govern rd, as much 
as the land on either fide of theni. Yea, a(k any pri«^ 
vatc gentleman, through whofe eftate a river flows, aod 
he will tell you, that he confidtrs tlje fifliing on that ri- 
ver, as liis property, in the fame manner as the adjicetlt 
fields, unlcfs barred by a previous contrail. How would 
Britain take it, if the ccrhvention fhould tell her, that 
they have the fame right as flic has, to the navigation 
of the Forth oi: the Thames ? Will the French allow to' 
Holland an equal right with thcmfelves, to navigate the 
Seine and the Loire ? Are not narrow feas) as well as 
rivers, confidercd as fubjeft to thpfe ftates, whofe domi- 
nions ly on both fides of tlnrm ? Does not ' the king of 
Denmark levy a toll on all ihips that pafs the Sound i ' 
Have ever any of the nations of Europe demanded it as 
their right, that ilyi Turks (liould open the navigation of 
the Straits of the Dardanelles ? And was it not after a 
long and bloody ftruggle, that Ruflia obtained a (liare in 
the navigation of the Black Sea? Why then fhould not 
the people of Holland have the fame right to the naviga* 
tion of their own rivers ? And if Britain has engaged to 
defend that right, how could (he fee it invaded, and fit 
(till? 

"But,*' fay th^y *« the Dutch were not afking our 
" proteftion in that caufe : and furely it was foon c- 
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** Qougfai to enter, into a war on their account, when 
*^ they applied to us for that purpofc/' And, pray, wjbb 
told you that. they did not apply ? Are all the fecret ne* 
gOfciitions of the courts and cabinets of Europe to be 
found in the Edinburgh Gazetteer ? Suppofing that they 
^id not ^ppiy* to us, that was no fufficient rcafon why 

^C fliould not have given them alTiftance. Should I,. 

• 

''^ palling through the ftrects^ come up to a puny repub- 
**^Can, of four ftret high, engaged with i'ome brawny arif- 
^^^rate, who l^ld him by the throat with the one hand» 
^U.d was ready to knock out his brains with the other ; 
'^ould it be my duty to pafs on, without attempting to, 
^^fcue him, on pretence that he did not call to me for^ 
^fliftance ? Should I do fo, he wpuld probably never 
Call out more. This was precifvly the cafe, . between 
t'rance and Holland. The Putch, taken by furprize^^ 
and in a date of confufion among themfelves, kne;.w that 
they were no match for France. 'ITiey protefltd againft 
the invafion of their rights : but they diirft do iio more,^ 
till they had a profpeft of fome efFeftual affiftance. And 
if Britain had not ftept in. to her relief, it is probable, 
that Holland had been an 8(^th department of Frari e, 
before fhe could have made a formal dcnund of the -Hi- 
pulaied affiftance. 

The War was proper, and ncceflary\ to prcferve the 
balance of power in Europe. Was' it ever confidered 
as unwarrantable, for King William or Queen Anne, 
to make war upon France, with a view to reftrain the 
ambitio;! of Lewis XIV. and put a ftop to the conquefts 
he projefted ? And was it not as dangerous to Europe, 
for a French convention to acquire univerfal dominion^ 
as if it had been a French monarch ? They faid, indeed, 
they meant not conqueft, but fraternity. But was not 
their fraternization a real conqueft, whatever name 
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they g|ave it ? Would not France have received a greater 
acceiTion of ftrength,by the fraternization of the Auftrian 
Netherlands^ had it continued, than (he would if Lewis 
had conquered them ? Were they not of more ufe to 
France, when enjoying the privileges of native citizens^ 
than they would have been, if kept under by force, as a 
conquered people ? Had the convention any better right to 
make them citizens by an armed force, than Lewis had 
to make them his fubjefts ? Or had Britain', or the other 
allied powers lefs reafon to prevent France from becom- 
ing a too powerful neighbour, becaufe, inftead of being 
cnflaved by one tyrant, fhe was ridden by a whole cop- 
vention? 

Our own fafcty required that Britain fliould engage in 
the prefeht war. I (hall fay little of the danger, to which 
we were expofed, through the attempts of French emif- 
faries, to perver^t the minds of the Britifh peoplcj and tQ 
excite them to fubvert Jthe government. That fuch at- 
tempts were made has been denied ; and from the na- 
ture of the thing, it mud be difficult to prove it : though, 
I believe, never any perfon denied it, but fuch as werC| 
either direftly or indireftly, under their influence. Nei- 
ther fhali I fay much of thofe congratulatory addrefles, 
that were fent to the French convention, by clubs or fq- 
cieties, in London, Rochefler, Dundee, and other pan$ 
of Britain, or the prefcnts of cannon, and other military 
implements, that were made them 5 becaufe no cogni- 
sance has ever been taken of thefe things by any court 
of jufticc : though, 1 have no doubt, that if fuch things 
had happened in fome former periods, the authors of 
them would have been fubjefted to the penalties of a 
fremunire. But the reception given to thefe addreflTes 
in France, was a clear evidence, that they wiflied, and 
even expefted the f|raternization of Britifli fubjefls, as 
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-well as of our allies on the, continent. Nor (hall I ixx* 
fift upon Dumourier's declaration, that after overrunning 
Holland, he would dine in London by a certain day« 
That was only the ravinjg of a man, whofe brain was 
turned by a temporary fuccefs. But all thefe things^ 
taken together, afford, at lead a ftrong prefumption^ 
that Britain had reafon to arm in her own defence. 

But we have much ftronger evidence of this, than all 
thefe afford. Did not the French coifvention, on, the 
ipth of November 1792,, adopt a decree, by which they 
declared, *' in the name of the French nation, that they 
*' will grant fraternity and affiftance to all thofe people^ 
" who wifli to procure liberty?" ^And what was this, 
but that they would affift all difcontented perfons, to 
throw off fubjeftion to the governments under which 
they lived, in every nation ; and particularly in Britain, 
where they well knew how many had been rendered dif-, 
contented, by the fcandalous writings of fome of them- 
felves ? Was not the decree propofed by Camion, adopt- 
ed by the convention, and fent to their geiterals by ex- 
traordinary couriers, Dec. 15th 1792, a plain declara- 
tion of war, againft all kings, and agsdnft all people who 
fliould fubmit to them, or fo much as negociate with 
them? Their words are, " The French nation declares, 
*' that it will confider as enemies, all thofe people, who 
^* refufing liberty, fliall enter into accommodation, or 
•* negociation with their ty ran ts.** And we know, that, 
with them, as well as with their friends among ourfelves, 
king^ and tyrants ate '(ynonymous terms. Had Britain 
flood aloof, and fuffered them to go on, as they were 
doing at that time, what mud have been the confe- 
^uence? They had pick'd a quarrel with Holland, 
though /he had no king, about the navigation of her ri- 
vers. As foon as that had been fettled to their mind, 
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tKcjr urould havq had 4 fimilar Quarrel with Brilayn. »• 
bout the navigation of the dpcn fea* } for they fay, ihat, 
by the navigation a£l, Britain has tyrannized orer 
France, ever fince it was made. And their addrcffers in 
Britain >vould have made them very welcome ^ perhaps 
It Would not have been long,* v^rhcn they would have 
fent them an invitation, to come over and ileliverfis ' 
from a h«;reditary monarch, that coft tlie nation a mil- 
lioa annually, andtocflabliih among us that fort of Ubtf* 
ty and equality which now ful\iifts among themfclvee.- 
' " Yes'- fay our democrateR, " That was the tmt 
*^ caufeof the war. The court of Britain, and. all the 
** courtg of Europe, were afraid, that if the French 
'^ fhouldfucceed, all die people. of. Europe woutd.have 
5' followed their example: liberty and equality., would 
^^ hav;e triumphed every where, and kings and tyranfiy 
" would have, become cxtinfit," Yes, fay y^ agaiiiy 
•antjl^^ though there lud been no other caufj^ for. it^ttie 
war io JH&, an<l neceffary* The extin^ion of ku>g» b 
the dcitru£Hon of the Brtti(h conilitution : and French 
liberty and eqOHjity include* anarchy, defpotifm^ mafia* 
crc, athcifm, and cv^ry abomination. To prevantthe 
entry of tJicfe among us, and tQ preferve our coRflitu* 
tion, I truit Britons ^ill -ever confider-as a fafficient 
caufe, for going to war with all the world. • - 

Sympathy for the French themfelves called aloud' upon 
Britain to enter into the wav. All Europe faw,- that the 
whole French nation, from th^king to the mcapeft pea- 
fant, had embraced the conftitution ^( 1.79 1 . AW vrhbfo 
<'yes were not blinded with prejudice fav, that the Jaco* 
bine Club, and the commune of Paris foon bccarfte wea- 
fy of that conftitution, and were determined upon the 
extinflion of royalty. Whatever they or tl^eir conven- 
tion fay tio thd'cbntrarfi every impartJjfl pcrfon Knows^ 

tdaf 
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ftitt tliis was tlie true ipring of the horircA of tlie ibtli 

df Julie, the'ioth 6f Auguft, aild the 3d bf Sqlitembct ^. 

When the niitional aflembly prudently diflblv^d them- 

ftlve'^ and called a'general convention, Eatope faV' with 

iMomfhment, meii chofen into that conrention, {t6\^ thd 

dfegt of the people, of the moft inf^ous charai^ers^ 

the moft dqpraved morals, arid the m'oit abandoned ctrin* 

ctjples. Wc fair thcfc men adopting the views of the 

fflbb, and of the Jacobines, overturning the cohititutiod 

hf the roots, niurdering their king, confifcati^g the pro- 

p^fty-of their' fellow fubjcAs, and dooming them to pc- 

rilh 'by martial law, for no other crime, but flying their 

ctftitHry to fave their life- Wc hive fcen them abolifli- 

iiig'Chxttiailiity ; giving their fanflion to polygamy, a- 

dUUery^ and inceft 5 deftroying all true liberty, all fccuri- 

ty for life or property, and all law but their own will ; 

and 'hutchering almoft one half of their own nuihbcf^ 

Without ever a perfon being chofen to fill up the pN^et 

"%dikhhave fo become vacant. Wc have fecn rcvolu- 

tk>niS fettering upon revolutions, maflacres upon maflst-^ 

ct^, and France turned into a common ftiaml>les for th^ 

hiafhvn (pecies* All this while, no man durft open ai 

imAith^ or breathe a whtfper, againft the ruling party. But 

-Cftti it be fuppofcd that a whole iiation is fo far infatuated 

as to approve oFfuch meafures ? I^ is mafiifeft that they 

do not : as appears from the ?reqaent infurrdftions,! and 

pretended plots againft the republic Is it fit that Britain^ 

cv any generous nation, (bould fit ftill, and not lend hct 

affiftance, todcbvcf that people, from the mfetnal clutch- 

tt of ftich a band of robbers ? 

'^< But what has Britain to do with the Intenial go^ 

S ** vemment 

' • ■ "' ■ ■ '• . 

* ^ Moore's jounul daiiiig areildeooe ip. Jhmc$f btdif pv^Ufth 
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^^ venunent .of Franco?^ Has not that nation the fame 
•i right .^8 any others -to regulate flieir own government 5, 
*< an4 to give it wh?it form they pleafe V* A people who 
l^ye no government among them^ havej no doubt, a right 
tp fet up what form o£ gof erament they ple^Ie : and it, 
n>uft be confefiedf that France is very nearly in that con- 
ditioQ* But how ihall .the French people choo£e a fonat 
9f government for then^clves^ in their prefent dif^af);-, 
^d ftate ? Xh^^fi^ tiling that could be called the deed o£ 
that nationi w^ the acceptance of the conftitu|ion of 
1791* A hereditary limited monarchy was the gQverp* 
ixient that the nation then chofe. .Tha( choice Bri« 
tain mad^ no .obje£ltoz^ to» 3be continued her con* 
n^£l:ions, with France^ from t|ie firft revolution to the 
loth of Angufl; 1792» without ever taking notice, of her 
change of goyernment^ or any of her internal tranfac- 
tions* But the government, of France was totally over- 
tpm^on that d^y of horrors^ by an armed mob frojoa 
the fuburhs of Paris. A^d every thing has been nu- 
ftageds fii^^ce tl^at day» by the influence of that mob, a^d 
according to the ^i^lof their leaders. . Till the voice of 
the nation can he he^d, Britain^ and all the reft f>f the 
t9rprld, have a right tp ^onfider the conftimtioo of I79i:> 
as a ftau4ing deed : and in attempting to reftore fuch a 
monarchy as was fettled by that deed, Britain is o^ij 
fupporting the choice qi that natipp againft a ;favage 
bandittiik^ by whom the nation .are kept in cruel bondage. 
The court of Britain always difclaimed any intention of 
xnoddling with the internal affairs of f ranee* and conti- 
nues to difclaim it. In the king's fpeedi, at jthe. opening 
of the l^arliament, Pec. 13th 1792, he fays^ ". I have 
** uniformly abftatned from any interference, with re- 
^ fpe£t to the internal affairs, of France." And in his 

htc dcclatatioQ he ftiH^ exprefies. the fame fehtinnTents. 

In 
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In liCMrd Hood's negociations with the inhabitants of 
Toulon, too mention is made, on either fide, of feftbrin^' 
^bfolilte monarchy. They exprefe thehf * unanimoud^ 
wi(h •* to adopt a monarchic government, as it \fas ow* 
** rigina]]y, iy the conjiituent ajfimbhf of I789.** * And up^ 
dn that condition his Lordlhip takes them under the 
protcftion t>f Britain DurR he have done {6, if he had 
not known, that it would be agT*eeable to Ms mailer ? 
Or haiievcr the court found fault with him on ih^t ac^ 
dount ? Britain, I hope, will not lay down het arras, tllT 
fbme fort of government ' is eftabUflied In France, in 
which flife can c(>nfide, arid with which Qie can treiat, 
iii feme hope that public faith willlje kept. In treat- 
ing with the pirefent £onventiori flie can have nd fuch 
£bpe» When that convention met, the Girondifl party 
prevailed, vluA' Danion and hi^ Mountain ^^tre held in 
contempt. Now this laft faftion is the whole conven- 
tion ; the other have all either fufiered by the^illotineior 
are no^^ m prifon, waiting their turn of that ufrfof'in* 
ftftimeht. Were a treaty now concluded widfi the con- 
vention, another fa£lion may rife up, Knton, Robe- 
fpicrre, and Legendric may likewife expiate their crimes 
on a fcafrold, all that they have done may be difclalmed, 
aiid Britain may be forced to arm herfelf anew*. But, 
th&i ever duf court intended, to reftore abfotutd mohar- 
chyi or by force to oblige France to receive any form of 
government whatever, no impartial man will beliete. 

But, abftra£ting from all this, Britain was laid under 
to abfolute neceffity of entering into the prefeiit war, in 
order t6 repell the hoftilities of the Ftisnch, and defend 
herfelf againft their attacks. Britain took no part in 
the campaign of 1792. Ndr h^d Ihe any fixed parpofe 

.: ' '... ^, . •. ",.' A'fi^ 

« • 

^*^^ce jthe above was writtea,. D^otoil' idfii haiAiffiure^ li^ Jjjfi. 
.ttUotlne. 
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of entering into the difpute, till the conyentioa forced 
hef to it, by an a£lual declaration of war, both i^inft 
Britain and Holland, and an embargo laid upon all our; 
fbips in their ports, on the ift of Fcb^ i7.93r .All thb 
was accompanied with a mod infolenc attempt, xo de- 
tach the people of Britain from the government, audi 
excite them to take their part againd it : inthatthef^ 
declared themfelves in a ilate of war, not with the.Bri* 
tiih natiooi but with the king ^ England^ and. the Stafr 
holder of the United Provinces • "Would the friend^ of itbp. 
people really have wilhed Britain to Gt ilili, and ikeher 
{hips taken, her trade^ruined, her cquntry {nvaded, hei; 
government fubvcrted, one half of her fubje£ts fratct^.. 
nized, that is, made fubjeds of France, 2(nd the Qtber. 
half profcribed, without taking any meafure$ to prcfcaq 
it ? Surely if sdminiftration had taken fuch a coarfet 
they would have defefved all the, execratioii^^ '^^^ 
which our pfeu^o- patriots load them. 

^< But, though France was firft in declaring w^r^ Br;-, 
^< tain was the real aggreflor : as we had for fome ticpe^ 
*' before, purfued measures hbftile to France, and plain* 
" ly fliewed our intention of making war upon her.'- 
So fpeak our democrates: and they mention /chiefly 
three things, as indicating fuch an intention. * ift^ The 
recalling of our aimbafTador after'the loth of Auguft, 
But oiir ambafladdr was fent to the court of France, as 
ilanding upon the conftitution of 1791. On that fatal 
day, the government of France was diflplved : and the 
ambaflador-s conMnifliort expired of courfe. The king 
mi^t have fent him new credentials , but to whom ? 
The national aflimbly bad feafonably diflTolyed them^ 
felvcs. The prcfcnt convention was called, 'not for. the 
I put^pofe of admiiiiftr^bnj nor yet {iroperly fk tegifla- 
tlol^ but merely to fettle the form of goYernmeht, and 
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gW6 to France a new cohftitution ; fp that» excepting 
that) all that they have done has been mere tifucpadoxu 
To wKbm/then, (honid Britain have fent an ambafladoi^^^ 
fince liOtd Grower's recall ? ad, Britain^s^ refuiiDg to ac« 
knOMrletlge, or to treat with their ambafiador» is mcfh> 
tioned a^ another a£t of hoftjiity. But the iame rcafona 
that-jofBfy the former ftep, ferve aifo to juftify this* -If 
we could not fend an* ambafiador to them> furcly nei- 
theiT'COtild we receive one from them« Yet^ thpugh ho 
wafi bot received in a public cbara£lelr> he was .fuficred 
to rennitn in London, till the (hocking news anilred of 
the kit^s murder. His papers were received i . ; and an^ 
fwm'were given into his hand^ in which Britain' made 
knowtt her demands, and the tc^nnsj on which ihe was 
willing to continue in peac<l(» .even with the convention. 
And ail the anfwer we received, was the above dcclara* 
tioii of war. 3d, The Alien Bill has-been repre&nted 
as an zSt of hoftilityi which £rance had ground to re* 
fent« Bttt» in that cafe, all other nations haed the fame 
provocation^ for no hardihip was laid upon French ci* 
tizensvmore than upon other fbreignersk It was the 
opinion of fome of our beft lawyers, , that fuch an zGt 
was needlefs ; becaufe, without it« adminiftration had 
power to have done all 4iat it ienafted. - Indeed, k 
would feem^that foreigners werefubjeftedtoiittle more 
hardihip by that a A, than Britifh fubje^s are liabfe to by^ 
exiting laws. I am no Frenchman ^ but 1 fufpeA, that 
if I Ihould appear in London, or even in Edinburgh, an^ 
not be able to give an account of myfelf^ orof thebi^i^ 
nefs upon which I came, I would be liable to be puniih* 
ed as a vagrant. . ,It will, not be denied^ that thereaAxi 
of puffing chat aA, was thd danger to iwhkh the nation 
was expofed, from the attempts of French emjflMeisj to 
ijpread feditious principles, and to excite feditious pracr 
\ . ' ' (ices. 
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tiers, among the people* And I know it has been faid 
diat ibis danger was imaginary, and no fuch attempts 
were made. But» if ic was fo, why ftould the coiiten' 
tion> or tfieir hitxiis in Britain^ have refented the mea- 
farc ? For they were ^nly perfons of the above defcrip* 
tion, that could fuiFdr any hardibip by it ; nnlefs it was 
a hardfliip to tell who they werej and whence they camCi 
How it came to be afierted, that this w^ <was nnder^ 
taken by the cofmbincd powers, In fiippoft of thePopHb 
xetigion, I cannot underftand; unlef^ it be, that the 
leaders of the faftion hope, by that means, to engage on 
Aeir fide, fome zealous Proteftahts, who would offaer* 
wife have talteh no part in the caufe* All the world mtrft 
know, that rdigba has never been mentioned in the 
quarrel. And if it had, ail the world fees, that it Is not 
Popery J but Chrijiiamty^ to which the conventi<Hi bav^ 
declared themfelvtfs enemies. . . i : 

As to what they fay, about putting an end ta the 
war, and withdrawing our troops, now .that the iava« 
fions of the French are repelled^ and they /driven back 
into their bwn country, it fcarcdy deferves ao.anfwem 
If any farmer in the country fhould find his ne^hbotir's 
tattle among a field of his com, which they had ciNn* 
pletely deftroyed, would he content himfelf with driving 
them over the march, and go home and leave them there 
without a keeper ? Would he not exped boUi fdme ren 
jiaration for iht damage, and feme feturity that they 
would not come back ? The application is obra}ns^ 
If the cotnbined iarmies were withdrawn, a month 
would not pafs, when the French armies would be back 
where they were this time laft year. Did ever our 
friends hear of any war, that was deferted ia that ndan^ 
oer, or was ended atiy otherwife than by a treaty 'of 
peace ? And what natioiii that has any tegaird, cither tdi 

)x9r 
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lier digmty or her credit^ will en^r into any treaty with 
a band pf murderers ?: 

.Wh»t is thought the .ftrongeft objedUon ag^ioft the^ 
pr^Cc^nt war^ is drawn from. its. fuppofed iafluence upon* 
qrfdit iajtbe nation; and the (lagnatioo: of traile aiuL 
manufadaresj that it is faid to hare occafioned* It 
mMft.be allpwed that every war.muft zfftSt trade: as tt 
mufl: raife the price of infurance^ and oblige trading ihips^ 
ta wait for convoys* Nor wiU it be denied. that the prip- 
fent war onay hav^ o^ntributed fomething to the fuddea 
ihpck faftained by credit and by trade in this country 
fince. U^ comnnencement. Since the <eftabii{hment of 
the commerciaL treaty with France, a number of our^ 
m^rchantaand manufacturers have had large commif- 
Gons from that coui)try« When the war broke out, fuck 
demands ceafed of courfe : they wanted their money for 
what they had ient over, and probably will never reco^ - 
ver ii. But iliany of our remittances from France were. 
in goods* And we might have goods from them, that 
were not paid for, dt the commencement of the war, a» 
well as they had- from us; No man, that knows any 
thing of the extent of our trade, can believe, that fuch 
a^ihock ais<:pedk has luftained, could ever have proceed- 
ed from a total ftoppage of all the intercourfe that ever 
we had with France. And evidence may be producfsd, 
Aifficient to fatisfy any unbiaiTed mind, ^hat the failures 
which have taken place among us, were not owingi in 
aoy great degree, to the w^r ; but te other caufes, whicl^ 
in a very fhort time, would have produced tlie fame ef- 
feikf though we had continued to enjoy profound peace« 
My reafons lor thinking (o ar^ the following. 

. ift^ A committee appointed hy the Houfe . of Com* 
PKMis, to enquire into the caufes of chcfe failures,i. gave 
tkia as the refult of their inquiries. Tins committee 

was 
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WIS not all taken from one fide '<tf«liie Koufes there 
were among them members in the' dpi^tifCiis M '^^U 
86 members in the intereft- df goira*nrat«flll* -> S^mne of 
them were men as much acquatl^fted wJth'iMtlttrsof 
trade^ as any in the nation. And they dM^tlefo had 
means of information, that no private ^(bil MnlUKte. 
Much credit, therefore, muft be ilae to their wporti* <m 
that head. * • « . vj ,. 

' 2df Such failures were- not confined tdBHtaiA^' but 
took pUtce, - to an equal extent, in oth^ totf latiie^' • thit 
bad q^- concern in. the ^ar. ■ Did we not httm oC-cAe 
boufe in Wtrfaw, that- failed for no ie&' a^'fom^ ttaui 
three miUiolis fterltng, about th^ fame* time.^irhaa^aBr 
own failures beg^n ? And Poland, at that timc^ hlrfaici" 
^€r war nor di^ud>ance, nor any fxotpeGt Qf-;«tthnr. 
Were there not likewife capital failures dn Vcftici^.^- 
Sipa, and other trading places? Aod.ev^ry .pfinfinliiMHH 
cerned in trade can tell, that hp knows as Jiltb;: vthdm to 
tTAift, aoioog his correfpondenta. abroad, as amoug fhofe 
at home. How could our g^ing' to w^r pro4i|«i^ ffich 
^IfcfltS: among all the nations of Ewsope ? . i j: : ; 

3d, Our failures took place, and: that f^lmqf^ ^^the 
^hole . a^t^nts before it was po{I]j)le that jcr<4iticpi|l4be 
afiedlod by the war. Before th^ American ;wat,!CQm« 
meaced, our trade with that country, was Okucji^fl^re 

exteofive.than ever our trade with France has been ^4od 

. ^ ^ . . . - ..... 

an immediate ftpp wa^ put to it, by tht^uoia^impQrti* 
tipn . agreements. The American jirar .hurl; ptur jtrade 
more.than any other war ever did. Butrtheefie^qiof 
it were fcarc<?ly felt, till the year 1779, foqrjeatjs, after 
it began *, when S'rance and Spain ; had. joined. ^ii^iq,4«ii- 
fe4erac)t againft us» Lad year, the failures bogaii-ipritJutt 
tfu 4ays lafter the.war was^refolved upon. If o^r (;^rade 
fi|pported;itfelf during four years of the mo(t.diliiftc9as 
. A . a war 



fMr tlu^^Cfv^ Britem^f$lW| .bow can^^it^ a^aa * b^Iiore 
)« fc^40aoDdMv<WvDlS^hich we Jiadiiothing but ^txnin 

.: i4l^> <7^ wMwiclv France oontiaues : nor is tbere jb* 

S^^tttW^ afip(B$irancCr9( its earning ta ^ end^ tbaa there 

ipra^t ir ji^ k &rft comnieiKe4* Yet the: country it^ al« 

ready beginning to recover from the (hock it faftain^* 

Cdre<ii|ft'.bf)Bte$iobcire'^eftabliihed^: trade revives. apace : 

{taiauj :<[>f the hzxids, that had been difcbarged by ti^^u- 

^faAurera in different ptEices, are again einplpy<»d : our 

ftAplQi^mmoditiest particiilarly wool and^tle, are fit* 

ranginidinr prices; '.and there is«e4fen td-bopiSrthaty in 

«iiMe timtfi ovr fituation« in this re%^, wllibe'Cqual 

16 what it was before* Now> is k probabie, that this 

ibottldbe the cafe while ihe war continues^jif the war 

h£Ad Imn the fole caafe of the failures ; or if it had any 

totifiUi^rable influence iipon th^m f 

ThefiS is all reabn to think, that the true catife 
of' flftdft of thefe failures, was the' v^ry fiounihiag 
ftate of our maimftidiiinres and trade. Mnhitudes, in 
that Hh<S| ftretched themfelyes bey olid their capital, in 
Ixopes of growing^ fudrteiily rich. When demands came 
td be made upon thetfi^ that they did not etpe£k, they 
could nM aufwef them. They wett therefore under 
die necelKty of giving Up their affairs,- into the hands of 
thrir ercditors, Their^goods were, of' to^fe, • (cUd ite- 
i&Hr value, and their auditors were lofcf srj though per- 
Idps^'if time had been allowed thehi, fhey might have 
f^islied all ' demajtds, and had a cdnfiderable furpius. 
' P^dpie in trade were ciAinftfted with osie another? one 
' 'lailttTe produced t^^ ^r three mtref Had f^ cfAy tiB dur 
paipeirs' were fiCied'^^ with batAriipceiea. ^ TrMe '• aM < ma- 
'ttWafturei wcf^ JM #ftaftd^ t^^l^W^^t^ ^ no 

Tf demand, 
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demand, b\it becaufe confidence was gone, and no man 
knew whom he might truft. But, as foon a& things 
come to fettle, and it is known who may be depended 
on, trade and manufad;ures, and public confidence, will 
be reftored to their former ftate, whether the war con^ 
tinues or not. And every one will, at length, be con* 
vinced, that the war was no principal caufe of the ftag^ 
liation. 

It is almoft unneceflary to mention the malicious in- 
finuation of fome, that thefe failures were piirpofely 
brought about by government, partly by means of the 
war, and partly by the bank of England's refufing to 
difcount bills ; in order to break the fpirit of the people ; 
and prevent their making thofe efforts in the caufe of 
liberty, that they otherwife would have done. Is it cre- 
dible that government would have firft ruined credit of 
{urpofe, and thep given five millions to fupport it ? I 
will not fay, that the whole was a manoeuvre of thofe in 
oppofitipn to government ; who, by an unneceflary run 
upon private banking houfes, brought about thofe fai«< 
lures of purpofe, that thty might bring an odium upon 
the war, and upon the meafures of government. Tliou^h 
the one aiTertion vvould be quite as probable as the ot 
ther. 

Since the war was to take place, and likewife the ftag« 
pation of trade, it was a happy circumftancc, both for 
governrpent and for the country, that they took place at 
one and the fame time. On the one hand, if the manu- 
fa<Slures had been in a flourifliing (late, and all hands 
employed, government would have found no fmall diffi- 
culty in procuring the oeceflary recruits for the war. On 
the other hand, had the (lagn^tion of trade happened in 
the time of peace, multitudes of people, that had been 
employed in the manufa£luFes> when deprived of work, 

would 
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ii^ro\iid have wanted the me^ns of fubGftencej and either 
muft have ftarved, or become an ufekfs burden on the 
country. Now many of thefe have an opportunity oi^ 
enjoying the means of life, and of being ufeful to their 
Country by enlifting in the army; Thus has the provi* 
dence o( God made the one of thefe evils an antidote a- 
gainft the othct. 

It is hkewife urged agamft the ptefcnt war, that it i9 
impoffiWe it can be fuccefsful. * The French/ we are 
told, * poflefs incredible riefources. They have plenijr 
< of money :] all their men, from 1 6 to 60 years of age^ 

* are in aftatfe of requifition, ttained to arms, and ready 
« to join their armies, and filled with enthufiafm in the 

* caufe* - The Combined Powers have as yet made very 
« little progrefs in France : and it will never be in thei^ 

* power to fubdue 25 millions of people.* What the 
fuccefs of thisf or any other war may be, muft depencj 
Upon the fovereign difpofals of the Lord of Ho/is ; and cail 
neither be forefeen nor predifted by men. — But if we 
judge by human probability, the Combined Powers have 
no reafon to defpair of fuccefs. Of the 25 millions of 
people, of whom France boafted, not one fourth could 
ever be, at one time, capable to bear arms. ' Of thefe, 
how many have periflied, within thtfe two years, by th^ 
War, by maflacres, and by the guillotine ? How many 
ate in a ftate of banifhment, and taking part with the 
Allies ? And how matiy would willingly take part a* 
gainft the Convention, if they durft ? Money indeed has 
not yet failed them 5 but it is drawn from pillage and 
confifcation, the plunder of private property, and the 
ruin of every real fource of public wealth.. This fund 
of raping, great asit is^ willfoon be cxhaufted; and where 
will they find a new fupply ? —Their cxpences, if ac- 
counts from themfclves may.be credited, amount to i^ 

milliona 



itiidioni fteriing per^ion.dii or 144 millions in oneydaf. 
Surely all the property that they have left in France will 
not long fupply them at that rate. 
. It is true, they can raife multitudes of men, byfojrcing 
all that are able to biear arms to be volunteers m the caufe. 
But the Combined Powers can like wife arm the Peafan- 
try in their refpe£live countri(?s, if reduced to that necef- 
fity : Some of them have already begun to do fo; and 
^rely there are,no.t more men in France, than in all thofe 
countries together. If all their men were employed in the 
ir^ar^^ who will cultivate the ground i And who will fabri- 
cate their cloathesrand implements of war? A faiAinemuft 
neceflarily tni^t ; and their^ armies, as well as the wd*> 
men and childitn left at h<>me, muft perifh for want. 
How far thef are s^reitdy verging towards this conditioH^ 
themfelves- beft know* But if it is not fo, in a very con^ 
•fiderable degree, the ^orld is much deceived. 
• If we may judge of future fuccefs by what ia paft, we 
bave Hill good reafon to hope. Since Britain entered tn^ 
to the war, the Conventiontfts have been driven oat of 
Holland and Flanders ; the allied armies have penetrated 
into France, and taken a number of their fortified- places. 
We have dcftroyed their naval forte in the Mediteranean, 
and taken the whole Iftand of Cordca, except Baftia, 
which, if not taken, is now dofely bcfieged. We have 
taken all that they poflefied in the Eaft-Indies ; and all 
their Weft-India poffeifions, except a fmall part of one 
liland. In thefe fuccefies Britain has had a principal 
{hare, and Britain is like to reap the principal advantage; 
as all their pofleffions in the Eaft and Weft Indies, have 
been fubdued by our arm», and are in our poiTeflion. 
Some of the allied armies have, now and then, received 
a check : and when was there ever a war, where the 
fttcce^ was all on one fide I But^ ibr fundry centuries 
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back, there has been no inftanGe of equal fucccfs itt- {^ 
(hort a time. 

If our fuccefs had been lefs, that is no reafon why we 
{hould clefert the caufe. Events miift be left to an al}<» 
governing Providence ; and we all know that Divine Pro- 
videnoe often permits wicked men to have fuccefs in Hn* 
Neither is that party always fucccfsful in the iffue, that 
had moff fuccefs in the beginning of a war. The child- 
ren of Benjamin were fucccfsful in two battles, againft 
all the other tribes of Ifracl ; and in the third, they wer« 
almoft exterminated*. And every one vcrfcd in the 
Britiih Hiftory knows, that, in mod of our contefts with 
France, France was fucccfsful in the beginning, though^ 
in the iflue, Britain was triumphant. It is not by ^c 
profpedt of fuccefs, but by the juftice df the caufe, that 
our judgement (hould be formed. And when the con- 
dud and complexion of the prefent rulers of France are 
con(idered, rather than Britain ihould enter into any 
treaty or alliance with them, every true friend of order, 
of juftice, of religion, or of his country, would wifh 
to have war with th^m, as Ifroel had with Amahk^from 
gentraiion to genet dtiefs* 

• Judges, chap. xx. 
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± H£ above £flay& ^ett ^^ritteh in the months of Be* 
cembcr i ^93 , and January i 794. The delay of their pub* 
cation has been owing to various circumftances, in wHich 
the Public are not interefted. The changes that have 
taken place both at home and abroad may have dimi<a 
nlfliedthe force, or perhaps obfcured the meaning of (bme 
cxprciSons, which contained art allufion to the (late of 
aflfairs at that time. But nothing has happened tending 
to invalidate any part of the reafoning ; on the contrary 
every new occurence has ferved to confirm it. 

Though the puniftiments inflifted uponJbmedf iii6 
ringleaders of fedition, ought to have awed tlieir abet- 
tors into quietnefs, and fcemed for a time to have don^ 
fo ; it now appears, that they have only ferved to render 
them more daring ; and their machinations, though more 
fecretly carried on, hav^ become more dangerous than 
ever. The difcoverics lately made by government are 
not yet fo public^i as to warrant a difcuflion of them in 
this place 5 but, from what is univerfally known^ the 
foUowing things ate as manifeft as noon-day, xft. That 
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cur Britifli Conventionifts did not mean to feck reform 
in any Conftitutional way ; but their Reform, whatever 
it was, muft have beenaccomplifliedby force, idly. That 
what they aimed at was not merely a Reform of the Houfe 
of Commons, but a total fubverfion of the Conftitution ; 
b'y fubftituting a Convention in place of all the three 
branches of the Legiflature ; and vetting in it the whoh» 
power of the nation, both Legiflative and Executive. 
In a word, it was, to have Britain reduced to the fame 
condition with France. 3<//j^. That they did not meail 
to attempt the execution of their infernal plan, by a 
manly and open declaration of war againft their Country, 
Or againft the ruling Powers, but by a fudden infurreftion, 
and maflacre of all whom they' confidcrcd as hoftile to 
to their defigns, or 'capable of oppofing them with efFe£t. 
Of this we have a fuflScient proof, in the form of th« 
tv^eapons with which they had begun to provide them- 
felvcs. They were fo conftruded, that a perfon might 
conceal them, in his bofom, or in his pockety till the 
moment when they were to be ufed. And had not Pro- 
vidence brought to light their plot, it is more than pro- 
bable, that the friends of good order and government, 
might have been murdered in the ftreets, or in their own 
houfes, before they had fufpe£ted any danger. Bief' 

fed be the L^rd^ who hatk not giv£n us a prey to their. 
teeth. 

It will not furprize any one, and I truft it will convince 
very few, that ^hefe intentions are ftill difclaimed by 
that party, and even denied by fome in parliament, who, 
though they now difclaim memberftiip in tTxefe focieties,' 
have never appeared great enemies to their meafures. But 
it is curious to obferve how thofe men have always dcni- 
cc! tliat any thing dangerous to the conftitution was in- 
tepded by thcfe fogictie§ : and now, when introvertible 
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^vkknce of the faA is laid before parllaxnent, they at- 
tempt to turn all into ridicule, by faying that nothing is 
now difcovered, but what was known fix months ago. 
Jf they knew fix months ago, of the treafonable pra^ices, 
which are now come to lighti how can they be anfwera* 
able to thjeir own confciencfs, to God, or to dbeir coun* 
t/y, fpjr cojQcealing them fo long ? 

It ^ equally curious to hear them arguing t^iat, be* 
4caufe the feT(Ciities hitherto ufed have not been fufficient 
to reftrain fuch practices, therefore ho further feverities 
ought to be ufe.d i but goyernment ilumld now try what 
lenity and forbearance iriU do* Is not this the famei 
as if a man who is council for a criminal, before a coiurt 
of judice, (hould deliyer hiipfelf i^ the followtng nriah- 
ner ? *^ AH the rigour of the lawjS made againll robbery 
^' and murder, ;Mid all the /cyerity exercifed, in the exe- 
*' cmion of thefe laws, have neyer yet been able prevent 
^^ the commiffion of thofe crim^.. Inftead, therefore, 
** of a more vigorous execution pf the Jaws, the proper 
" method for aboliflning fuch crimes, will be to dif- 
^^ annull. all laws againft them, to fuffer criminals t6 en- 
*' joy impunity, and to give an univerfal toleration tonlur- 
^^ der and robbery.** Men who argue in this Qi^Qner 
are furely reduced to their l^ft fljift. 

• • 

Friends, Countrymen, And Fellow Christians, 
Permit me, as a trup friend of the people, a lover of the 
peace and order of fociety, afervarit and ambaffador of the 
Prince of peace, to addrefs you in the words of truth -and 
fobernefs. Have no fellowfjip with the unfruitful wpris of 
darhnefs ; nor fufFer yourfclvcs to be impofed upon by 
the good wards ^ and fair fpeeches of men that ly in wait to 
deceive. The p6litical conftitution, under which you 
have the happinefs to live, is the beft that human wif- 
4pm ever yet dcvifcd. The privileges that you enjoy, 
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^nder its protef^ion j ixt inch a$ M othet hatioh under 
heavei^ poffcfles. The evils to which yoiuare fubjedl are 
comingn to n^ankind every ^hcf e : no government call 
prevent them^ While men cdntmUe tol^e ftiends^ arid 
whil^.a juft and Jboly Q<y^ is the fupfehie jiidge of all ifiie 
earthj, It will n^ever he poffible to fee mortals free frotn 
thofe nufcries which Cn brings along with lU Yon may 
change one mifcry for another : of> by ftru^gling agaiiift 
them^ypfi may render yout miferies more heaty ; but ne« 
Y.er, ^.thi§ worlds tan you hope for exemptioh from the 
commoil evils oflife^ But why (hbujfd thefe be impnttd 
to. the government under which you five ? Wc itiay ap- 
peal to you, in behalf of government, as SaMuel did to 
the people oiFIfracl in his owii. behalf : Whofe ox/ or 
•yhofe afsjhave they taken ? whom havetHtfy defrauded? 
^hpm. have they oppreffcd ? Can you feberiy lay your 
hand on your heart, and fay, that yoti have fuifisred any 
tbipg, in your perfon, in your property, in your liberty^ 
or in your i.uft rights, by their hands ? 
. The fpecious names of liberty^ equality^ atid the rights 
ir>f mjeni are employed, by defignihg meft, to fedace you 
into pt^a.icea fubverfive of all liberty, and of the moft 
valuable rights both of God and man; Divine Provi- 
dence has now palled off the.maffc, by whidh your fe- 
ducers attempted to cover their defigns 5 and it is plain 
that they aim at nothing lefs than the total fubvcrCon o£ 
the Britifti conftitution ; and the introduftion of a repub- 
lican government, upon the model of that (if govern- 
ment it can be called), which now. fubfifts in France. 
But. if that could be effefted without bloodflied, and with 
the free concurrence of the whole nation, the whole na- 
tion would foon, repent of theichange. A mere republican 
government,, in. a great nation, mud neceffarily be the 
govexnmcnt.of, a few dpm^gogues j whpj having both the 
; , / ^ legiflativc 
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legiilatire and executive ipower in their, hahdai csm Be 
fubjcft to no oontroul ; bdt the liberty and the property 
of every perfotl in the; nation, muft be fubjeft to their 
arbitrary diijpofal. 

But you will be fatisfted, that the great body of the 
nation are againft this change : and if ever the fchemes 
<5f our pretended reformers are executed, it muft be 
through a deluge of blood, and after the moft violent 
convulfionSf through all the horrdts of civil trar, and 
thofe new horrors which France has invented. We alfo 
xhuft have our revolutionary tribunals, our maflacres, and 
our guillotines. Our land muft be uncultivated ^ our trade 
and mantfa£^ares muft ceafe ; and pinching famine, will 
confume the few whom the fword could not deftroy. 
Can you think of imbrewing yoiir hands in the blood of 
your friends or brothers, of your fathers, or your owd 
children i Can you lead thofe to the fcadbld, with whom 
you once joined fweet counfel as you went to the houfe 
of God in companies ? All this you muft refolve on, if 
you will adhere to thefe defpcr^tc men, and join in the 
profecution of their fchemes; You have no alternative 
left, unlefs to be yourfelves put to death for refufing to 
go all lengths with them. 

That political enthufiafm, by which the minds of 
feme are influenced, may perhaps carry them through 
all this : they may outbrave'^the }ufticc of their country ^ 
they might alfo meet death with a confidence worthy of 
a better caufe •, but that enthufiafm will carry them no 
further. It has been clearly proved, that fcditious and 
treafonable praftices are as contrary to the law of God, 
as they are to the laws of men. And after fuffcring all 
the punilhments human laws can infli£):, they muft an- 
fwer for the fame crimes before the dread tribunal of 
God. Ther^i the film» of prejudice will fall from their 
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eyes ; their baftard courage will forfake them; and their 
own confclcnce will ratify the juft fcntence, which the 
Judge of all the earth will pronoutice againft them. If 
they are gloryingin thcircrimcs, they muft die impenitent j 
and there is no place for repentance in the other world* 
Seditiens are enumerated, by the Spirit of God, among 
the wotks of the flefh*. fTraitors are in the black lift of 
thofe finners, whofe appearance in the world (hall make 
the lail days perilous f . And murderers fhall infallibly 
hare their part in that lake, which burneth with fire and 
brimftone. 

If in the great day of final reckoning, they fliall be 
found to have been guilty of any of thefe crimes, and ta 
have died without repentance, all the world (hall not 
be able to hide them from the face of bim that fitteth on 
the throne^ nor to fcreen them from the wrath of thi 
lamb. 

Permit me, therefore, tointreat, tobefeech, and even 
to conjure you, as you love the peace of focitity, the 
fafcty of your families, or the prcfervation of your own 
lives ; as you defire the profperity of the church, or the 
glory of him who purchafed her with his own blood ; as 
you wifh to efcape the juft judgement of God, and to 
enjoy the approbation of the great Maderat his coming j 
as you value thofe immortal fouls, which if they be loft 
the gain of a whole world will profit you nothing ; that 
you fufl^er not yourfelves to be feduced into prafticea 
which muft prove ruinous to all thefe. If you have al- 
ready been feduced, count it your glory to break your 
fetters, and return to the way of duty; and, for the time 
to come, inftead of hearkening to thofe filthy dreamers^ 

• Gal. ▼. oo. 
f 7, Tim. iii. 4. 
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